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TO FIT YOUR BUSINESS 


HE success of your pension plan will depend 
upon a streamlining job which gears your pen- 
sion system with your particular financial, personnel 
and industrial problems. And, if your pension plan 
is not streamlined to fit your company’s circum- 
stances, you may suffer serious loss in dollars and 
greatly reduce the effectiveness of your plan. 
Our Pension Trust Division has helped develop 
hundreds of pension plans. This broad experience 


with all tvpes of pension systems is yours for the 


asking. We shall be glad to estimate the cost of a 
pension plan for your company or discuss with 
you any pension problem you may have. No ob- 


ligation, of course. 


Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
7 


The National City Bank of New York 
Ask for Booklet C. 2 


We Act As Trustee Under Pension Plans and as Agent for Individual Trustees 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
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IAS offers to qualified 
accountants a C. P. A. 
Coaching Course which 
has produced outstanding 
results. For full partic- 


ulars address a letter to: 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, inc. 
A Correspondence School Since 1903 
209 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 














Biggest B.O. 


news since reserved seats! 


Taking inventory of unused tickets, and counting turned- 
in tickets as a check against receipts . . . have always been 
box office headaches. Now the New Year’s Day admissions 
to the Rose Bowl could be counted in little more than an 
hour—by the Tickometer! 

The Tickometer counts (and optionally imprints) all kinds 
of paper forms . . . tickets, tabs, sales slips, currency, checks, 
coupons . . . automatically and accurately, at 500 to 1,000 
items per minute—far faster than the most experienced 
manual checker in any business. It’s saving time and money 
in hundreds of business and financial houses, transport and 
amusement companies. 

The Tickometer is rented—never sold, needs no large 
expenditure or outlay. To learn more about it, call the near- 
est PB office, or write direct for illustrated booklet. 


Pitney-Bowes 


TICKOMETER | 


Made by the originators of the postage meter. . . 
offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada. 





PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 

3065 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 
Name 

Firm 


Address 


the Editors 
You: 


“Read, mark, learn, 
. and inwardly digest” 
Once before we have mentioned how 
our readership survey revealed a surpris- 
ing number of “‘pass-on” readers for each 
issue of THE CONTROLLER. One of our 
readers has told us how he makes sure 
that certain important articles receive the 
thorough reading they deserve. He writes: 
“When I route my copy of THE Con- 
TROLLER [ attach a note to a specific article 
saying, This looks like it might have some- 
thing worthwhile in it, would you make 
me a digest?” 
* * * 


The plan works two ways. When our 
reader gets the digest back he has the 
meat of the article in convenient form, in- 
stantly accessible for reference. He is also 
certain that his staff member has read the 
article thoroughly and, in all probability, 
other material as well. 

There are few better ways of impressing 
an article upon your mind than by making 
a digest of it. When you take the time and 
trouble to reduce an article to its essence 
you usually gain a precise idea of the au- 
thor’s meaning. 

Sometimes you will discover ideas 
which had escaped you when reading the 
article in full 

If you have never made a digest of an 
article, we warn you that it is not always as 
easy as it seems. Nor, on the other hand, 
is it a difficult and mysterious art to be 
practiced only by the initiate. 

We think our reader has a good idea 
and one which you, too, may find useful. 
(In reading, as in eating, it’s not the bulk 
but how you digest it.) 


TY 


While essentially domestic, THE CoNn- 
TROLLER does a bit of traveling around 
this planet. In fact it goes to 291 readers 
in 38 countries of the world, including, of 
course, our good friends in Canada. (See 
letter on page 52.) 

There has been some current discussion 
about the need for teaching geography in 
our schools. Perhaps there is something in 
this idea: For we must admit that we 
hardly knew some countries existed until 
some of their residents subscribed to THE 
CONTROLLER. 

We'll have to return to “bounded on 
the East by. . . .” 
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IMPORTANT 
NEWS FOR 
PRIME 
CONTRACTORS! 
A 


Now you can 
MIMEOGRAPH 


your government 


shipping 
documents! 


A. B. Dick Company now offers to 
prime contractors with defense or- 
ders three new stencils die-impressed 
with the following official forms: 


DD Form 250 (Materiel inspection and 
Receiving Report) 

DD Form 250a (Continuation Page) 

DD AGO Form 604 (Overseas Copy) 


Simply add your shipping informa- 
tion to the stencils and mimeograph 
the necessary number of copies. 

These are permanently legible, 
non-fading, easy-to-read, black-on- 
white copies... produced easily, 
quickly, and economically. A. B. 
Dick mimeograph products are for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. 

For full information on these sten- 
cils, or how to mimeograph your 
Government-approved variations, 
call your A. B. Dick distributor or 
send the coupon below. 


A:B- DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. C-251 
5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
Asa prime contractor, I would like details 


on mimeographing my shipping docu- 
ments. 


Name__ 





Posities__._._._._.. 


Company__. 
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INCENTIVE PLAN STUDY 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

We are conducting a study of over-all 
plant output incentive plans, and in con- 
nection therewith are seeking descriptive 
information which might be available on 
the subject. 

Can you inform us as to sources of data? 
We are particularly interested in descrip- 
tions of plans in use, experiences of users, 
names of companies who have used or are 
using them, etc. 


P.B.C. 


Articles pertaining to various phases of 
the subject which have appeared in THE 
CONTROLLER over the past few years in- 
clude: : 


“Measured Daywork 


"Profit Sharing & Pension Plans” 


"Sound Clerical Incentives 


"Deferred Compensation 


“Incentives for Executives Need Reconsider- 


ation,” January, 1947 
Studies,” February, 


1947 


"Executive Incentive Plans,” February, 1947 
“Tested Incentive Plans,” April, 1947 
“Individual or 


Over-All Incentive,” July, 
1947 

(Book 
Review), October, 1947 

Declared Pos- 


sible,” July, 1948 


"Incentives & Standards in Office Produc- 


tion” (Book Review), January, 1949 


"Setting Standards of Values for Executive 


Compensation,” March, 1949 
of Executives,” 
June, 1949. 

—T he Editors 





may be lacking. 


Audit. 





TOO LITTLE 
and Too Late! 


* Your Insurance Program needs to be thoroughly sound, 


otherwise the full protection, necessary at the time of a loss 


Are you insured in the right companies, is coverage ad- 
equate and reasonable in cost—the answers to these im- 


portant questions are clearly defined in a Jamison Insurance 


HERBERT L. JAMISON & CO. 


Insurance Survey, Audit and Advisory Service 
111 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38 








APPLAUSE ACROSS THE BORDER 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


I am enclosing herewith money order 
for $5.50* and would ask that you kindly 
renew my subscription to THE CONTROL- 
LER for another year. 

Of all the accounting literature crossing 
my desk, I believe I am quite conservative 
in saying that there is more meat in your 
publication than in any other. 

One of the great troubles with most ac- 
counting literature emanating from the 
United States is that it deals very exten- 
sively with problems more or less relative 
to your country, and in consequence, the 
reader has to do considerable reading in 
order to ferret out information and ideas 
that might be useful in this country. This 
is not true of THE CONTROLLER. I find 
that most of your articles contain informa- 
tion more international in scope and there- 
fore of much greater value here in Canada. 

Wishing you continued success in the 
New Year, I remain, 

A. L. HarDy 

Secretary 
Transcontinental Storage 
& Distributing Co., Ltd. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


* Canadian rate—U. 
only $5.00. 


S. subscribers pay 


—The Editors 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


In the August 1950 issue of THE Con- 
TROLLER there was an extremely fine arti- 
cle entitled “Increasing the Effectiveness 
of the Independent Auditor” by James E. 
Turner (pp. 347-348). We would like to 
reprint this article in The Canadian Char- 
tered Accountant, if you would be good 
enough to grant us permission. We shall, 
of course, publish the customary credit 
line. 

JEAN VALE 

Assistant Editor 

The Canadian Chartered Accountant 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Permission granted. 


The Editors 


THANK YOU, C. E. WILSON! 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

As I leave for Washington, may I ex- 
tend to you my personal thanks for your 
fine support of the Red Feather campaigns 
in your magazine this fall ? 

You will be interested to know that the 
Community Chests and other united Red 
Feather campaigns have greatly benefited 
from the wonderful help given by national 
magazines during September, October and 
November. Final reports coming into the 
national office indicate that the Red Feather 
groups have raised record-breaking total 
funds. On the basis of present returns, it 
looks as if the campaigns will exceed a 
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EDISON PRESENTS 


Believe it or not— ona 
the smallest... lightest... simplest 


this Is a ; 
and most inexpensive 





Dictating Dictating Instrument ever invented! 


3 ONE HISTORY-MAKING stride, Edison has advanced instru 
ment dictation years ahead of anything ever before offered! 
The Epison Tevevoice System is an entirely new facility for 


handling your written communications—new in concept and 
Many low-cost, 


scope— new in the instruments employed—new in the direct, 
easy-to-use, 


simple, economical way it serves you! 


Imagine a system of recording from many stations to a cen 
tral point. Imagine that these Epison TELEVOICcE Stations are 
like your present telephone —as small and dependable—and as 
simple and familiar, so that no instruction is necessary! For the 
first time, you have no discs, cylinders, belts or index-slips to remote-control 


change or manipulate! TELEVOICE Stations 


Consider that start, stop and playback, as well as length and 
correction indications, are all accomplished by remote control 
with simple push-buttons right on the TELrvorcr Station! y° 


Now you can understand how profoundly Edison has trans connect to one 
formed instrument dictation—turning it into an office necessity single, central 
like the telephone and typewritet recording instrument— 


The Eptson Tetevoicr System, moreover, achieves an efh- 
ciency hitherto unapproached. One to twenty TrLevoice Sta 
tions connect to the Eptson Tre Voricewriter, located at the 


secretary's desk. Hence, dictation is now “delivered” to her— 
the EDISON 
TELEVOICEWRITER 


instantly, clearly, continuously. It cannot sit, neglected, on 
some dictating instrument. Messenger pick-up service is elimi 
nated. The secretary paces her transcribing to the work as it is 


dictated, and returns “the world’s fastest signature service 


And les q n without peaks or pressure 


TELevoIcE installations are made on a work-load basis to 














assure free-line service to all concerned. The economy is obvi 


ous. With many dictators served by one recording machine, 
EDISON costs of instrument dictation are cut by as much as 66% %! 
Ed | | V | it 


The Televoice System 





SAIL SOS COS 
EDISON, 39 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 





GET THE WHOLE STORY—NOW! 
Send for this new descriptive 
booklet. Or, to arrange for a 
demonstration, call “ EDIPHONE”’ 
in your city. In Canada: Thomas A. 


a (dito A Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, 


fh nik Ontario. ADDRESS 
ORATED 


Okay ~ send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 


NAME 


COMPANY 


eas 


NCOR 


CITY STATE 
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First Choice 
of Executives 
in Washington 





Distinctive service and com- 
fortable living . . . mere min- 


visiting executives stay at 
The Carlton—first choice in 
Washington. 


HOTEL 


lor. 


16th & K Sts., N. W. 


THE 


pS \ ee 


4 OARS 


< “R& hm 
FRANK E. WEAKLY = 
President 


total of $200,000,000. (Last year about 
$193,000,000 was contributed. ) 

This wonderful response by the public 
is a tribute to the importance of the Red 
Feather services, and to the commonsense 
idea of combining many appeals in one 
campaign. Bringing these facts to the at- 
tention of your readers undoubtedly helped 
a great deal in stimulating the wonderful 
support. 

Again, much appreciation to you, and 
best wishes for the New Year. 

C. E. Witson (GE) 

National Campaign Chairman 
Community Chests of America 
New York 


SEEING CONTROLLERSHIP EYE TO EYE 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I have just received the August issue 
of THE CONTROLLER and must at once 
say, firstly, how very much I appreciate 
your interest in putting forward so much 
of my letter there; and secondly, to con- 
gratulate you on your delightful editing 
of it: As published I feel there is less on 
which any American could find grounds 
of dispute. (THE CONTROLLER—August, 
1950—p. 340.) 

We have so much of value in our joint 
experience that closer working between 
our countries’ Controllers and Account- 
ants can really be of tremendous mutual 
benefit, and your furthering of this is a 
fine example of American progressive- 
ness. 

P. LIVINGSTONE ARMSTRONG 
Newton, Armstrong & Co. 
London, England 
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Depreciation and Depletion Studies 
Valuations and Appraisals 
Organization and Business Reports 
Securities Registration Investigations 
Design and Construction 
Industrial Engineering 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 
39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA e 


LOS ANGELES 








RE; RECORDS 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

A question came up in our office today 
regarding the retention of old records. I 
know that a lot has been appearing in THE 
CONTROLLER and references have been 
made to other authorities on this subject, 
but I wonder whether you would give me 
the dates of the issues in which this par- 
ticular subject has been covered. 

R.T.F. 


Two articles in THE CONTROLLER on 
this subject—"What To Do with Old 
Records,” December 1948, and “Tackling 
the Problem of Records Retention,” 
March 1950—developed as a combined 
reprint are available as follows: 


REPRINTS SERVICE CHARGE 
Single copy (to subscribers). . Free 
Single copy (non-subscribers). .25 
225 (ORME Rr e ae ban cus 4 .25 each 


Please address request to: Reprints, THE 
CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

The Editors 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Recently at an Office Week Forum, spon- 
sored by the National Office Management 
Association, John Fiske, Jr., assistant treas- 
urer of the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, made some comments indicat- 
ing that in future issues of your magazine, 
THE CONTROLLER, a series of articles will 
be published reporting the findings of a 
commission sent to Europe to ascertain the 
extent of damage to business records dur- 
ing World War Il. 

It is my understanding that these articles 
will give pertinent information that will 
be of value in organizing a program for 
the protection of vital business records in 
the United States. 

I wonder if it will be possible for us to 
obtain copies of this publication as these 
articles are available. 

A. B. HowE 

Manager Office Operations 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The article about which Mr. Howe re- 
ceived advance information is “Bombs 
Do Not Respect Vital Business Records.” 
It will be published in our March number. 

—The Editors 


ERRATUM 

The item, “Man’s Destiny,” printed on 
page 18 of the January issue of THE 
CONTROLLER was inadvertently credited 
to Ralph J]. Watkins, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., instead of its proper source—namely 
—a quotation from "On Active Service 
in Peace and War’ by McGeorge Bundy 
and: Henry L. Stimson, published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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PORTANT NAMES IN mice, 
ywo im OF Mia 


Bell c Howell # Burroughs 
MANUFACTURER OsteBUTOR 





Modern microfilm cami pment built by Bell & 
Howell, and sold by Burroughs, is the finest 
obtainable. It reflects Bell & Howell's acknowl- 
edged nay Saag in the field of precision instru- 
ments for fine photography. 





27,000 STOCKHOLDERS... and the record 


is complete and safe on these two rolls of microfilm! 


It’s all there . . . every name, every address, every fact and figure 
involved in the original stockholder list . . . 

Except now, you could carry the complete record in your suitcoat pocket. 
Or put it in a small wall-safe. Or, for a few cents postage, mail it wher- 
ever you wish for safekeeping. 

This may give you some idea of the wonderful flexibility that Burroughs 
microfilming lends to the protection of vital records. Not just stock- 
holders lists, but every record of your business, can be safeguarded 
effectively through microfilming. 

Burroughs knows business needs. Burroughs has the finest microfilming 
equipment available. Won't you give your Burroughs office a call now? 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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A Weak Foundation for Wage Stabilization 

In the current Washington effort to mobilize our economy 
there is an example of how wrong a well-accepted pattern 
of thought can be. The Wage Stabilization Board, set up by 
the President, consists of three representatives of manage- 
ment, three of labor, and three of the general public. Ac- 
cording to habit, it was assumed that the public representa- 
tives will assist in compromising the conflicting views and 
attitudes of the management and labor representatives. 

What is actually the case? During a period of inflation and 
rising prices, isn’t it likely that management will be disposed 
to agree with labor on any reasonable amount of increases 
rather than risk disruption of production, and certain loss? 
And, won't labor go along with management if necessary, 
on price increases to cover the cost? Will the three public 
representatives then be able to hold out for any real anti-in- 
flationary measures against the pressures of a majority of six? 

Similar errors can be made in the appointment of com- 
mittees in business and civic organizations, trade associations 
and elsewhere. Is the habitual pattern of thought the right 
one? It’s worth while to look a second time. 


Wisdom 
Wisdom is not finally tested in schools. 
Wisdom cannot be passed from one having it to another not 
having it. 
Wisdom is of the soul, is not susceptible to proof, is its own 
p? oof. 
Walt Whitman 


The long-bearded poet seems to be attempting to describe 
what makes a controller's job difficult. 


Why Not Study 
Union Financial Statements? 

Do you know the income of the unions with which your 
company has contracts? Do you know how their money is 
spent? Do you know what service they perform for their 
members besides representing them in collective bargaining? 

They undoubtedly know what is in your corporate annual 
report—in fact they very often have more detail about your 
company than is issued in the published report. 
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A recently published book on union accounting* indi- 
cates that over 95% of the 172 unions studied do publish 
an annual report with detailed financial data and further that 
70% of unions studied had their own financial statements 
certified by outside independent accountants. 

Undoubtedly some unions make a practice of offering 
copies of this report to the corporations with whom they do 
business. But, that does not seem to be general practice. 
However, a union would be no more likely to refuse man- 
agement’s request for a copy than management is to refuse 
the union’s requests for a copy of their published report. 

How would it do to establish diplomatic relations by 
sending them your report and asking for theirs? 

* Financial Reports of Labor Unions, George Kozmetsky, Har- 
vard University Press, 1950, 


You've Told the Public, but Have They Listened? 
Here’s the story of two public opinion polls, conducted in 
1946 and 1950 by the Psychological Corporation. These 
polls show that management in general, and controllers in 
particular, have a difficult job ahead. The figures demon- 
strate that telling the story of business does not guarantee 
that the listeners have comprehended it. Corporate public 
relations has a long way to go. The public hasn’t listened 
much to management's story. 
This question was asked both times: 
Out of every dollar which large business companies take in, about 
how many cents do you think they keep as a clear profit? 


PER CENT OF ANSWERS 
May 1946 April 1950 


13% 


CENTS PROFIT ON 
EACH DOLLAR 
0-9¢ 
(zone of reality) 
10¢-19¢ 
20¢-29¢ 14 
30¢-49¢ 4 11 
(zone of exaggeration) 


29QG, 


£s/ 


over 50¢ 
(zone of fantasy) 

Don’t know 

TOTAL 100 

According to government figures, the most nearly cor- 
rect answer is less than 10 cents. 

So six out of ten men in the street still have an exagger- 
ated or vague notion of corporate net profits. 

This is not only a bad situation under the abstract heading 
of “public relations.”” This public misconception about cor- 
porate profits undoubtedly is accompanied by sympathy for 
union demands, which in turn cause rising prices and speed 
the inflation cycle, rather than add any real values to the liv- 
ing standards of workers. 

But, as before, the public is not ungenerous, for almost 
half of them (in answer to another question) think that cor- 
porations should be entitled to keep between 1o¢ and 50¢ 
of each dollar as profit. 

In other words, the ground is not unfertile. The average 
citizen is not unfriendly to corporations—only ignorant of 
the facts. 

—WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 











With this UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE, each day’s work is 
completed and proved accurate each day. 


There is no need to worry about troublesome peak loads when 
you use this fast, simple, easy-to-operate Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Accounting Machine. 

Work doesn’t pile up at the end of the month because the 
records are posted, balanced and automatically proved accu- 
rate each day. 

Operators like the simplicity of the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Machine. It has a standard Typewriter Keyboard— 
electrified for fast, easy operation. There are only 10 numeral 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines . . . Adding Machines. . 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 


. Typewriters 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 





keys for all figure work. Balances and individual column 
totals—20 or more—are computed automatically. 


The Flat Writing Surface, an exclusive feature of Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Machines, facilitates form handling and saves 
operator’s time. Forms are inserted as quickly and easily as 
placing papers on your desk. And, the special Roll Carbon 
Paper feature eliminates the bother of handling loose sheets 
of messy carbon paper when posting to related records. 


You'll like the versatility of this machine, too. One machine 
can be used for several applications, such as Accounts Receiv- 
able, Accounts Payable, Payroll Records, etc. It will save time, 
trouble and money in the Accounting Department. For full 
details call your nearest Underwood Representative or mail 
the coupon today. 





Underwood Corporation SS 
One Park Avenue oo: 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me illustrated literature and full information about che 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines. 


Name of Company 


Your Name and Title 


Street Address ete eeseeeceee= 


GRIN FRA Tak Oe Caw eee Zone GUS Sb cine 
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How to Live with the 
1950 Excess Profits Tax Act 


Paul D. Seghers 


IFE WITH, OR UNDER, the 1950 Excess 

Profits Tax Act is almost certain to be 
short, but not merry. The President's State 
of the Union. message requested further 
tax increases and it is only reasonable to 
expect that the tax burden on 1951 cor- 
porate incomes will be far heavier than that 
provided in the recent hastily enacted Tax 
Act. 

Business corporations serve as more ef- 
ficient organs for drawing income from 
the producers to feed the insatiable de- 
mands of Washington for more taxes to 
spend than any other mechanism for col- 
lecting taxes directly from the population. 
That is one reason why higher Federal 
taxes on corporations are inevitable this 
year. 

The only question is how high—will 
Congress and the Administration make a 
sincere effort to eliminate spending for 
non-essentials (other than nests for the 
lame ducks) or will they continue to spend 
and spend ? 

In planning to live under the 1950 Ex- 
cess Profits Tax Act it should be kept in 
mind that corporate taxes inevitably will 
be higher in 1951 than prescribed in that 
Act, and that many of its other provisions, 
especially as to relief, should, and prob- 
ably will be materially changed. 

The wise course is to operate as though 
the 1950 Act were a firm reality, but take 
into consideration the probability that it is 
only a first phase, and to make every pos- 
sible effort toward bringing about needed 
changes in the law. 

The operating profits of corporations 
paying excess profits taxes in 1951 will be 
realized in three kinds of dollars under the 
existing Act: 

1. 53-cent dollars up to the amount of 
the excess profits credit (plus any 
carry-over credits). 

. 23-cent dollars up to the average 
“flat rate” (62%) break-even 
amount, and 

. 38-cent dollars for all income in ex- 
cess of that amount. 


BREAK-EVEN FORMULA 
The break-even point for 1951, beyond 


which the 62% maximum flat tax rate will 
apply (assuming that all income is subject 
to both normal tax and surtax) may be 
computed by the use of the following 
formula: 


a = net amount of adjustments to nor- 
mal tax net income required under 
Sec. 433 (a). 

6 = excess profits tax credit plus un- 
used excess profits credit carry-over 
from 1950 (not less than $25,000 
in the aggregate) plus $18,333.33. 

then: amount of normal tax net income 

beyond which the 62% flat rate 
will result in a lesser tax liability 
than the 47% income and surtax 
rates and the 30% excess profits 
tax rate — 
a plus 26 if a is a net reduction in nor- 
mal tax net income, and 

26 minus a if a is a net ‘vcrease in nor- 

mal tax net income 


This formula will likewise be found 
convenient in making forecasts of the tax 
liability that would result with varying 
amounts of excess profits credits. 

It is now too late, except perhaps in the 
case of certain fiscal year corporations, to 
point out the obvious advantages, in the 
usual case, of accelerating income and post- 
poning expenses as between 1950 and 
1951. It may not be out of place, however, 
to mention that the speed of deflation in 


the purchasing power of the dollar and the 
anticipated rate of return on money in- 
aaa in the corporation’s own business 
should always be taken into consideration 
before deciding to pay out taxes a year 
earlier than might otherwise be necessary. 


PROBLEMS AND PROBABILITIES 

The purpose of the present article is to 
discuss in a very general way the problems 
and probabilities to be considered in living 
under the present excess profits tax meas- 
ure and preparing for what is to come. 
Even the most detailed summary may fail 
to point out the full meaning of some pro- 
vision of little general application, yet of 
vital importance in a particular situation. 
Hence, there can be no substitute for a 
careful reading of the Act itself. A brief 
introduction such as this may, however, 
serve a useful purpose. 

The keynote of the 1950 Excess Profits 
Tax Act is the effort to provide specific, 
definite, ‘automatic’ relief provisions to 
fit every foreseeable, meritorious situation. 
A noble objective, but one which cannot 
be fully attained. 

Many corporations will be penalized by 
far less satisfactory relief provisions in the 
new Act, as a result of the wide-spread 
complaints of business against the uncer- 
tainty and delays in the administration of 
the World War II excess profits tax relief 
provisions. Congress, instead of attempt- 
ing to enforce its plaintive plea to the 
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Treasury Department for '‘sympathetic and 
intelligent administration” of these relief 
provisions, abandoned the objective in des- 
pair. 

By analogy, if there were excessive de- 
lays and unfortunate avoidance of respon- 
sibility in civil courts, would the remedy 
be sought by hastily enacting sweeping 
new laws, supposedly so definite and spe- 
cific that the policeman on the beat could 
decide every case that might arise ? Yet that 
is comparable to what Congress has done 
in enacting these new “‘relief’’ measures. 


TWO “DEFECTS” IN ACT 

Although there are many desirable fea- 
tures in the new relief provisions, they are 
defective in two vital and fundamental re- 
spects: 


manufacture of new products developed 
by the corporation in prior years. The sub- 
stitute provision in the new Act (Sec. 
443), applying only to changes during the 
last three years of the base period and 
otherwise restricted in scope and effect, 
will not afford proper relief in the case of 
many corporations having such income. 

Every instance in which the Excess Pro- 
fits Tax places a corporation at a disad- 
vantage with respect to its competitors 
threatens to interfere with its contribution 
to the common welfare. The effective use 
of productive capacity is of even greater 
importance in the war effort than the tax 
revenue itself. 

The relief provisions of the Act are 
numerous and complex, and many of them 
quite different from those of World War 
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. Complete absence of any discretion 
to afford relief from discriminatory 
tax burdens in those hardship cases 
which will inevitably be found out- 
side the scope of the inflexible pro- 
visions in the Act. 

2. Failure to provide an independent 
appeal body, free of Treasury domt- 


nation, to administer such relief. 


Certainly there are many problems to be 
overcome in achieving these objectives. 
Failure to solve them would, however, be 
disastrous to the entire economy when 
higher corporate tax rates are imposed in 
1951. Otherwise, productive industry 
would, in many cases, be greatly hampered 
and perhaps even crushed, by the inequi- 
table and discriminatory tax burden. 

The new Act unfortunately contains no 
relief provision such as World War II 
Section 721(a)(2)(C) with respect to 
income derived, for example, from the 
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II. The possible effect of each one of them, 
and of every combination of them, must 
be considered in every case in order to de- 
termine which are to be used in the return 
of every corporation subject to the tax. In 
many instances it may be of great immedi- 
ate importance accurately to forecast the 
resulting tax burden, so as to be guided 
accordingly in day-to-day decisions. A 
number of the alternatives available must 
be irrevocably elected at the time of filing 
the corporation's excess profits tax return. 
As to these, the decision cannot be reached 
intelligently until all available alternatives 
that might affect the result have been con- 
sidered. 


STUDY ALTERNATIVES 

In many instances extensive investiga- 
tions will have to be undertaken in order 
to determine the tax effect of various al- 
ternatives open to the taxpayer. Not only 
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analyses of accounts, tax returns and reve- 
nue agents’ reports but also study of minute 
books, contracts and other documents will 
be required to obtain the information 
needed to decide upon the course to be 
followed. In connection with this work, 
the virtual certainty of higher taxes in 
1951 should be kept in mind, as well as 
the relative difficulty of digging out this 
information now or later. 

Retroactive changes in the form and pat- 
tern of the excess profits tax, or other new 
taxes, could render some of this work val- 
ueless. It is believed likely, however, that 
most of the information needed under the 
present Act will prove of use in reaching 
decisions as to steps that need to be taken 
as well as in preparing corporate returns 
under any new tax law. 

One form of relief is afforded by numer- 
ous and complicated alternative optional 
methods of computing the so-called “aver- 
age base period net income’ for the pur- 
pose of the excess profits credit, so that the 
final result may be far more favorable to 
the taxpayer than would the simple, arith- 
metic average of the three best years in the 
base period. 

Aside from these averaging methods. 
the automatic general relief provisions of 
the new Act involve two steps: 


1. If the corporation meets certain spe- 
cific tests it is eligible for relief. 

2. The amount, if any of the relief to 
which it is entitled is determined by 
the application of a supposedly nor- 
mal rate of return to its “total assets” 
and the result, if greater than its 
credit based on its actual base period 
earnings or its credit based on its in- 
vested capital, is substituted therefor. 


There are numerous specific, definite 
tests for eligibility for relief, most of which 
tests exclude entirely the need for the ex- 
ercise of administrative discretion. It is 
doubtful if every meritorious case will 
qualify under these tests, but they appear 
on the whole, quite fair and comprehen- 
sive. Experience will demonstrate whether 
some further provision is required, to af- 
ford relief in those unusual cases that can- 
not adequately be dealt with by such hard 
and fast tests. 


INDUSTRY RATE OF EARNINGS 


The greatest defect in the new scheme 
lies in the use of statistics as to the industry 
rate of earnings to total assets to determine 
the amount to be considered as normal 
earnings of the taxpayer corporation for 
the purpose of computing the tax on the 
excess. 

Each corporation is placed in one “‘in- 
dustry” classification out of a list of some 
64 such industries. For the purpose of com- 
puting relief, it is conclusively presumed 
that the corporation’s normal rate of earn- 
ings on its “total assets’ is exactly equal to 
the statistical average rate of return of a// 





CAREFUL STUDY OF EPT RELIEF PROVISIONS URGED 


Although the national emergency climate justifies high 
taxes, the heavy burden of a 77 per cent tax rate on excess 
profits makes it urgent that corporations study the special 
provisions of the recently enacted law. 

That caution was sounded at a recent meeting of the 
Bridgeport Control of the Controllers Institute, by Peter Guy 
Evans, tax attorney of New York and a former member of 
the Excess Profits Tax Council, Washington, D. C. 

Predicting that the new special relief provisions will elimi- 
nate many of the objections that arose during the administra- 
tion of the excess profits tax during World War II, Mr. 
Evans pointed out that optional formulae are available and 
special provision is made for the growing corporation, the 
corporation in a depressed industry, the corporation which 
increased its capacity, etc. A careful study of, and application 
of the special relief provisions, he remarked, will result in 


large tax savings. 


corporations grouped under the same in- 
dustry heading. 

Obviously, such an assumption is en- 
tirely unrealistic, because of the tremen- 
dous differences in characteristics of cor- 
porations included in certain of these broad 
classifications. In each industry group, cor- 
porations in certain sub-groups, if able to 
meet any of the tests for eligibility, will 
automatically obtain very substantial re- 
ductions in their excess profits tax liability, 
while corporations in other sub-groups, 
even though obviously deserving of relief, 
will obtain none. Some modification of this 
scheme may be hoped for, but this is the 
situation with which we have to deal at 
present. 

Every corporation should, therefore, 
first determine if it can meet any of the 
various tests for relief, and then make ten- 
tative computations of the amount of its 
“normal earnings’ pursuant to the re- 
lief provision or provisions under which it 
is able to qualify. The amount so computed 
can then compared with the corpora- 
tion’s excess profits credit based on the 
average (computed under the various al- 
ternative methods available) of its actual 
income for its base period (as adjusted for 
excess profits tax purposes), and with its 
credit based on its invested capital, in order 
to determine if it has any chance of ob- 
taining substantial excess profits tax relief. 


THE “ASSET” METHOD 


In addition to the World War I and II 
“historical” method of computing invested 
capital, there is a novel provision in the 
new Act for computation under the ‘‘asset’’ 
method. This computation is made, in ef- 
fect, on the basis of net worth as shown by 
a ‘tax balance sheet” as of the beginning 
of the taxable year, with a ‘‘recent loss ad- 
justment” for the years 1946-1949 or 
1940-1949. This method permits taking 


into consideration the excess over cost of 
the March 1, 1913, value of tangible (but 
not intangible) assets still owned by the 
corporation at the beginning of the taxable 
year. The computation of invested capital 
by the use of this new method will, in 
many instances, be much easier and be 
more advantageous. However, where the 
corporation's capital has been impaired by 
operating losses in prior years, the old 
(historical) method may afford a larger 
excess profits credit. Hence, this is another 
of the many cases where computations, or 
at least careful estimates, are necessary be- 
fore deciding upon which method to use. 

All these rf tli will have to be con- 
sidered in the preparation of the corpora- 


tion’s first excess profits tax return (gener- 
ally for the year 1950). Even though the 
amounts involved may be relatively small 
(due to the present liberal credit provisions 
and low 1950 excess profits tax rate of ap- 
proximately 15%), full advantage should 
be taken of every favorable provision. This 
is important as a basis for similar treat- 
ment in the returns for 1951 and future 
years. Even though elections of alternative 
methods in one year generally are not bind- 
ing in ensuing years, failure to take advan- 
tage of every available method for reduc- 
ing the tax liability may make it more diffi- 
cult to maintain the corporation’s rights in 
subsequent years. 


EXEMPTIONS AVAILABLE 


Exemption from the excess profits tax, 
as well as a 30% reduction in the normal 
tax and surtax, is available with respect to 
profits realized by a Western Hemisphere 
Trade Corporation. A similar exemption 
from the excess profits tax (but not from 
the income tax) can be obtained by a cor- 
poration that realizes income from sales or 
other operations outside the United States 
in such a manner as to meet the 95% test 
and other requirements of Sec. 454(f) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

Neither of these tax benefits, however, 
are available where the corporation is in- 
cluded in a consolidated return. Hence, 
any group of corporations which has been 
filing such returns should consider the ad- 
visability of excluding from such return, 
for 1950 and subsequent years, any corpo- 
ration entitled to tax benefits as a Western 
Hemisphere Trade Corporation. Such ex- 
clusion is permitted by an amendment in 
the new Act, in order to avoid depriving 
a corporation of these tax benefits. 
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How excess profits tax slashes profit is shown by 
FRB figures above. Beginning in 1941, and continu- 
ing through 1947, peak collections tor war years 
of 1943-44 show 33 to 40% of total corporate 


profits were paid into Treasury under excess profits 
tax alone. They dipped sharply as wor drew to a 
close, and renegotiation of many contracts cut tax 
to a minimum, as did postwor credits. 
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Getting Set Organizationally 


For War Contracts 


Eduard J. Gesich 


Controllers of many medium-sized manufacturing companies 
are confronted with the problem of establishing a procedure to 
handle government contracts, sub-contracts or contracts for com- 
mercial products of other companies. The procedure printed 
on this and following pages was recently developed by Mills 
Industries, Inc or porated. 

In forwarding the material, Mr. Gesick has observed that “we 
are in for a period of unsettled business conditions as our econ- 
ymy is faced with a shift in end item production. The shift maj 
have a serious effect on many companies since their production 
of their regular commercial products will be either curtailed or 
disrupted as we operate under a quasi-controlled economy. 

“Many companies, such as ours, realize the situation and are 
trying to balance the output of regular commercial products with 
government contracts and contract work for other manufacturers 
whose sources of supply have not been affected as seriously, 
who are operating at capacity and still seek sub-contractors to 
handle the overflow on their regular commercial products. 

“The Defense Department Procurement Pragram has been 
tepped up but until new appropriations are forthcoming and 
contract releases are made, there will be a hiatus which will seri- 
ously affect many small and medium-sized companies. Therefore, 
many companies will seek contracts for products other than their 
regular commercial line. 

"I believe the attached may be presented as an article-guide to 
controllers in setting up an organization flow and Chart of Ac- 
counts for the handling of these products. In our own case, we 
have simply labeled these outside contracts as Contract Products 
in order to differentiate from our regular commercial products. 
We have provided a coding in the Chart of Accounts in order to 
provide for the segregation of contracts which may be renegoti- 
able from those which are not. This is done by giving a separate 
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code number to each contract received from the contracting 
agency or company. Further implementation of this procedure 
is necessary to establish property accounting records, allocation 
of factory burden, engineering and other expenses to contracts, 
procedures for securing certificates of necessity, contract financ- 
ing and providing for material control records for government 
report purposes.” —THE EbiTors. 


XYZ CORPORATION 
STANDARD PRACTICE INSTRUCTIONS 


CONTRACT PRODUCTS 

I. This procedure is established for the proper channeling of 

all bids and contracts from agencies of the United States Govern- 

ment, sub-contracts received from contractors having government 
contracts, and contracts for commercial products of other com- 
panies. 

: II. Bids are usually requested by the contracting agencies, and, 

therefore, the following procedure will govern the handling of 

any-and all bids or invitations for bids received by XYZ Corpora- 
tion. 

A. All bids shall be channeled to the Vice President in Charge of 
Sales. 

1. The Vice President in Charge of Sales will immediately 
review the bid request with the Executive Vice President, 
the Chief Engineer, Works Manager, Director of Pur- 
chases, and a representative from the Cost Department and 
from the pedanion Control Department. This group 
will consider the feasibility of initiating action to prepare 
a bid. If the bid is to be rejected, the Vice President in 
Charge of Sales shall notify the prone agency that XYZ 
Corporation, does not desire to bid on the item but that 
we are still interested in receiving invitations to bid on 
various products. 

B. After the discussion results in the determination to prepare a 
bid, the Sales Department will send out a memorandum 
(Form A) establishing: 

1. Description of items, including name of contractee. 

. Prints, specifications, delivery dates, samples, etc. 
3. Security classification. 
. Material priority, if any. 
. Deadline date for cach department handling the bid to 
move to next department concerned. 

6. Date bid must be signed by authorized signature. 

. The Sales Department will police the bid though the various 
departments. 

. The last department handling the bid will be the Cost De- 
partment, and the head of the Cost Department will im- 
mediately notify the Vice President in Charge of Sales when 
the cost figures are ready. 

3. The Vice President in Charge of Sales will confer with the 





Executive Vice Presidént and other Management officials, 
including the Legal Department, before the quotation is sub- 
mitted to the contractee. 

III. All awards or contracts received will be directed to the 
Vice President in Charge of Sales, who will confer with the Ex- 
ecutive Vice President and other Management officials and dis- 
cuss the contract, after which time the authorized signature will 
be affixed to the contract. 

IV. When a contract is received the Vice President in Charge 
of Sales will then forward the contract to the Cost Department. 
The Cost Department will prepare a Contract Abstract (Form 
B) showing accounts to be charged, responsibility for materials, 
prints, machinery and equipment, priorities, delivery due dates, 
destination, etc. This abstract will be routed to the following: 
Chairman of the Board, President, Executive Vice President, 
Sales, Treasurer, Assistant Secretary (For Executive Files), Chief 
Engineer, Specifications Engineer, Master Mechanic, Industrial 
Engineer, Works Manager, Production Superintendent, Chief 
Inspector, Production Control, Purchasing, Cost Accounting, 
General Accounting. 

V. The Cost Department is cautioned to notify the head of the 
Receiving Department and the head of the Shipping Department 
whenever tools and equipment, or materials are to be supplied 
at no charge by the contractee. The master mechanic must also 
be notified when contractee-owned tools and equipment are to 
be furnished. The Inspection Department must be notified when 
contractee-owned materials are to be furnished in order to inspect 
such material before work is performed on it. The Receiving De- 
partment must actually count and/or weigh and identify incom- 
ing furnished materials and tools and equipment. Shortages or 
defective material, tools and equipment must be immediately re- 
ported to the furnishing agency for permission to return or re- 
habilitation at their cost on our premises. The Accounting De- 
partment will be responsible for securing the necessary paperwork 
to show the consignment of material, tools or equipment. The 
Master Mechanic and Production Control Department will set 
up a memorandum record, by contractor, showing consigned tools 
and material, whichever responsibility is theirs. The Accounting 
Department is charged with the responsibility of making periodic 
audits of these records. 

VI. The release of the Contract Abstract (Form B) is the 
authorization for the Chief Engineer and the Works Manager to 
set in motion the necessary machinery to deliver the items con- 
tracted for on schedule. 

VII. Organizational responsibility set out in the XYZ Cor- 
poration Organization Chart, dated December 1, 1949, will 
govern departmental responsibility. However, all policy contact 
with the contractee will flow through the office of the Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Sales. He, in turn, is charged with the responsi- 
bility for initiating, through the Engineering Product Change 
Committee, all changes in product, production schedules and 
specification changes. Changes in destination, prices, security 
classification, delivery due dates, material priority and contract 
terms and overruns will be initiated by the Vice President in 
Charge of Sales after review with either Management or the de- 
partment heads concerned. 

VIII. The General Accounting Department is charged with 
the responsibility for setting up the proper accounts to reflect 
the costs chargeable against each contract product. They will 
furnish the proper accounts to be charged to the proper depart- 
ments (Form C). 

IX. The Cost Department, in addition to the responsibilities 
herein before set out, will be charged with the responsibility for 
accumulating the correct prime cost of each contract product 
manufactured. The accumulation of overhead costs shall be a re- 
sponsibility of the General Accounting Department, Factory Ac- 
counting Section. Physical Inventory Control will be maintained 
by the Production Control Department in cooperation with the 
Cost Department. The Industrial Engineer and Plant Superin- 
tendent are responsible for seeing that all direct time chargeable 
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FORM C2 (above)—C3-4-5 (continued on next page) 


to a contract product is so charged. No time should be prorated 

between XYZ products and contract products. Individuals’ time 

will be reported on individual time tickets and group time shall 
be segregated between contract products and XYZ products. The 

Cost Department will call to Management's attention any viola- 

tion of this rule. 

X. The Legal Department shall be responsible for clearing, 
for Management's approval, all legal technicalities pertaining to 
each Government Contract or Sub-Contract. It will keep all 
parties concerned informed on the latest Governmental Regula- 
tions pertaining to Government Contracts, Labor and Manpower 
Controls, Material Controls, Termination Regulations, posting of 
notices on Government Contracts in the plant, etc. It will assist 
in disputes, if any, with Governmental representatives. 

XI. Billing will be accomplished in the usual manner. Each 
shipment will require an invoice, with the amount back-ordered 
shown on each invoice. The head of the Shipping Department is 
not authorized to make shipment first and then notify the Billing 
Department by memo or a copy of the packing list. Standard bill- 
ing procedures will not be changed without consent of the Man- 
agement. 

XII. The Chief Inspector shall, upon acceptance of a contract, 
be furnished with extracts of the inspection provisions of the 
contract. 

XIII. The following procedures will govern blueprint con- 
trol and distribution for use in manufacturing Government or 
other Contract orders: 

A. The Product Engineering Department shall be responsible 
for, and custodian of, all tracings and working drawings. It 
shall —— all the necessary blueprints required for all 
manufacturing or procurement purposes. Distribution and 
protection shall be in conformance with any required Gov- 
ernmental or Contractor security regulations. the Product 
Engineering Department shall be responsible for the han- 
dling and/or preparation of all drawings and related details 














Use consecutive job numbers in place 
of the 00 on right-hand side. 


Examples 4606-0101 Machinery, Contractor “a*, Job 01 for him 


4~€06-0101 Shop Tools, Contrector "A", Job Ol for him 
5200 MORK ORDERS JN PROCESS (CONTRACT PP2pUCT) 


S21 TOOL ORDERS IN PROCBSS (CONTRACT PRODUCT) 
60000 Series Blanket Work Order for 
Project. Time and Material by Tool 
Mupbers on Tool Room Clerks’ Time Accu. 
Card, which Becomes Asset Card and « 
Credit to Blanket Tool . 


Contractor "A", Job 01 for him 
Tool Mo. for Detailed Tool Costs 


Examples ola 9 
m1 4 715789) 
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Xi COnPORATION 
ACCOUNT CLASSIFICATION - CONTRACT PRODUSTS 








Use Consecutive Job Mambers in Plase of 
the 00 on Right-Hand Side 














60202 8 = 718907) : mi =P . 
eicsinuniilie’s . oi 
tot SIMIBE Mg Wome organs process (co¥muat SOMIMCTOR’S 12, 
70000 Series of Individual Orders for oe 
Each Job - Keyed by Project No. os 
Consecutively Numbered on Second Field 400 
for Order No. 00 
Exeaplet OLGL-C1 W Contractor "A" Job Ol for his = 
7020-01 © Work Order 01 for Job ‘ 
70202-01 © - 
Sommaer proouor oa Mgatnd tie 
14-0000 18-0000 Contract Products 
Sub Accounts to be Used in Place of 0000 
FORM C3 (above) FORM C4 (above) FORM C5 (below) 
and the institution of all contractor or XYZ engineering 
changes through the Engineering Product Change Commit- 
tee. All XYZ requests for changes, modifications, alternates ig BS: 


and substitutions shall be presented to the Engineering Prod- 
uct Change Committee in writing. All contacts with the con- 
tractee that pertain to engineering problems, engineering 
changes, authorization for alternate or substitute materials or 
processes shall be presented in writing to the Sales Depart- 
ment for pursuit with the contractee after approval by the 
Engineering Product Change Committee. 

B. Except where greater security is required, this procedure shall 
function as follows: 


KE. 


N 


The Product Engineering Department shall keep an in- 

dividual record by part number of each drawing, repro- 

duction, Van Dyke and all blueprints made therefrom. 

To provide and account for each blueprint, they shall be— 

a. Serially numbered. 

b. Dated when issued. 

c. Receipted for by individual responsible for receiving 
prints in each department, and 

d. When instructed to withdraw from circulation, the 
Engineering Department shall record disposition. 


. For regular manufacturing purposes, except as provided 


for herein, blueprints shal! be distributed to the Tool Con- 
trol Department by the Product Engineering Department. 
The Tool Control Department shall be responsible for 
successive reissue and exercise control over all blueprints 
used by our manufacturing departments and will check out 
and record all blueprints given out. Manufacturing de- 
partments that secure or are supplied with blueprints by 
Tool Control Department shall return blueprints to the 
Tool Control Department at the completion of each manu- 
facturing order and obtain a release therefor. 


. For other manufacturing purposes, except procurement, 


the Product Engineering Department shall distribute blue- 








Sub Accounts to be used o: # above as ~ 000 in addition te above. 
+971 Engineering (Get Work Orders for Charge-Beck) 
2 Rework (Get Work Orders for Charge-Back) 





905  Amortiration of Tools, Patterns, ete. 


-933 Scrap Material Parts (Spotlege 
Training Help for Job 

-969 Sundry Direct Expense 
Tuamples of Charges No. 


Contractor "A" Job O1 (Eng. Expense) 











ws 


prints to the following departments and administrative 
functions: Master Mechanic, Production Control, Inspec- 
tion, Tool Control, Project Engineer, Cost and Engineer- 
ing Records. 


4. Whenever changes occur that shall require a new general 


reissue of blueprints for a part by the Product Engineering 
Department, all blueprints of prior issue are to be returned 
to the Product Engineering Department for disposition. 


. All prints required for procurement purposes are to be req- 


uisitioned by and through the Production Control De- 
partment. Such requisitions shall indicate that blueprints 
are for that purpose. The Purchasing Department shall be 
responsible for controlling all serially numbered prints 
they are furnished and returning them to the Product En- 
gineering Department, through Production Contrel De- 
partment, at the completion of a quotation or the vendor 
purchase order. All prints furnished to vendors for their 
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CONTRACT PRODUCTS ACCOUNTS AND ORDER NUMBER CODING 
General Ledger Factory Order Numbers 





*Contractee 


Contractor 


01. S By Part No. 


Inventories—Parts in Stock and in Process 502 Shop Order 5 

Inventories—Finished Product 

Fixed Assets—Shop Tools and Patterns 4— From Close-Out of Tool Orders or Purchases 

Res. for Depr'n or Amortization 

Tooling Work Orders in Process ---2 Work Orders 6 O1* 01* W By Tool No. 

Other Work Orders in Process 202 Work Orders 7 01* 01*—O1 W 

Sales (Net) 4- From Sales Debit Tickets 

Cost of Sales (Prime) 

Direct Product Expense 80000 Expense Acct. 8 O1* 01* A Direct Exp. 
Engineering 
Rework 


* 01 to 99 The code for contractor and product being manufactured for him must Amortization, Tools 

be constant in all categories in order to relate production costs, tooling costs and Scrap-Spoilage 

other work order costs to each specific contract. Training Help for Job 
Sundry Exp. 


manufacturing purposes are subject to the same security ment, in these instances, shall vot release the prints show- 
regulation as we are. The Purchasing Department is also ing the Product Engineering changes until it has been au- 
charged with the responsibility for expediting delivery of thorized to do so by the Sales Department after approval 
materials and samples. by the Product Engineering Change Committee. A sup- 
. The Product Engineering Department shall be responsible plemental contract abstract will be prepared, showing the 
for notifying the Sales Department and Cost Department new selling price of the item and point of change-over. 
of any engineering changes that affect product cost, up- XIV. FILING INSTRUCTIONS 
ward and downwards. The Product Engineering Depart- The following chart will govern the location of files 
Bid, with or without prints Executive Files 
FIRMS’ MILITARY ECONOMY ROLE BEING SURVEYED Bid Routing Sheet E Same 


Same 


Planning your company’s place in a military econ- Contract 
omy is the subject of the newest study announced by Correspondence Same ss 
Controllership Foundation. Prints, Master Set Engineering Dept. Files 
‘ yan is pega now through —— Copies of Prints: 

ield interviews in about companies represente 1 Bass : 

" : ‘ ‘ . . Engineering Department 

in the membership of Controllers Institute—with addi- 6 ut: 
tional interviews to include key officials in Washington hacker Rieclatiic | 

—to find answers to these questions: . Inspection ie as Affected 


. Production Control 


2 
3 
+ 
5 


1. What internal organization moves or changes . Tool Control 
are companies making in order to operate in a 6. Cost 
military economy? 
. What kind of planning should you be doing ‘ 
now? What kind of actions should you be tak- Copies: 
ing? . Chairman of Board 10. Works Manager 
. President 11. Industrial Engineer 
. Executive Vice President 12. Production Superintendent 
. Vice President in Charge 13. Chief Inspector 
of Sales 
. Treasurer 14. Production Control 
. Assistant Secretary 15. Purchasing 
. Chief Engineer 16. Cost Accounting 
. Specifications Engineer 17. General Accounting 
. Master Mechanic 
Operation Layouts Executive Files 


Contract Abstract—Master Set Executive Files 


The published report will contain a Preparedness 
Check List for consideration of business management. 
Publication is tentatively planned for late February or 
early March. 

Horton Heath, formerly Director of information for 
RCA, is in charge of the research. 

The panel of members of Controllers Institute who 
will review the findings and approve the final manu- 
script are: 

C. E. Baxter, comptroller, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
New York; Robert F. Bender, controller, Bigelow-San- Copies: 

ford Carpet Co., Inc., New York; Stillman Kuhns, vice Master Set—Industrial Engineer 
president and comptroller, The Diamond Match Com- Production Control 

pany, New York; Charles Ondrick, comptroller, The Cost Department 

Sperry Corporation, New York; W. |. McNeill, vice 
president and controller, General Aniline & Filrn Cor- 
poration, New York. 


1, 
me 
3. 


Military contracts marked “Restricted,” ‘Confidential’ or 
“Secret” are called “Classified.” No markings indicate the docu- 
ments are unclassified. Wherever classified contracts are handled, 
all documents, correspondence, etc., must carry the classification 
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Planning Compliance 
With Pay Roll Controls 


Austin M. Fisher 


ONTROLLERS AND OTHERS who dealt 

with wage and salary controls during 
World War II will find the patterns of 
that period helpful in complying with 
Wage Stabilization Regulation I. As this 
article goes to press, the specific formulas 
to implement the control are still in ay 
aration, but unofficial comments made in 
Washington reveal their basic outline, i.e., 
a ban against unapproved increases, to be 
modified and interpreted as time goes on 
to correct inequities and raise sub-standard 
pay, as well as to provide for continuance 
of normal merit-increases, length-of-serv- 
ice increases, promotions, reclassifications, 
etc. In addition, provision will probably be 
made for cost-of-living increases, these 
sources say, Mentioning a ceiling of up to 
ten per cent above a year ago—a feature 
which recalls the “Little Steel’ formula 
of World War II. 

As seems to be inevitable with govern- 
ment regulation, one stabilization order 
will probably follow another. There are 
bound to be modifications, interpretations, 
clarifications, exemptions. One way to an- 
ticipate the train and trend of such de- 
velopments is to review the rules of 1942- 
46, when the previous controls were in 
effect. It also helps to see management's 
present problems in clear perspective. 

For example, the seriousness of comply- 
ing with the stabilization rules is clear to 
every executive who recalls that the pen- 
alty for World War II violations involved 
disallowance of the pay roll deduction for 
tax and other purposes. If an individual's 
pay, for example, was increased without 
approval, his total pay from the time of the 
increase (not just the amount of the raise) 
was apt to be disallowed. If all employes 
of a company obtained an unauthorized 
increase, the total pay roll from that time 
on could be ruled not deductible as a busi- 
ness cost. The Defense Production Act of 
1950 provides a similar penalty, plus fines 
up to $10,000 or a year in jail, or both. 


HOW THE PREVIOUS WAGE 
FREEZE WORKED 

Wage and salary stabilization placed a 
governmental ceiling on pay, and covered 
practically all establishments with eight or 
more employes. From the president down 
to the lowest-paid beginner in the shop or 
office, every individual's pay was frozen. 


Increases could be given only on approval 
of the government, and jurisdiction was 
divided between the War Labor Board— 
which also regulated collective bargaining 
—and the Salary Stabilization Unit of the 
Treasury Department. The latter handled 
all matters involving salaries exceeding 
$5,000 a year, plus administrative and ex- 
ecutive salaries below that figure. Every- 
thing else came under the WLB. 

This separation of powers caused con- 
siderable difficulty. The War Labor Board 
allowed much greater latitude for increas- 
ing take-home pay, although not neces- 
sarily in the form of wage increases. Time- 
and-a-half for overtime, double pay for 
Sundays and holidays worked, premiums 
for certain shifts, washup pay and numer- 
ous other adjustments approved by WLB 
swelled shop workers’ earnings. As a re- 
sult, the differentials previously enjoyed 
by foremen, department heads and even 
higher executives were frequently reduced, 
or eliminated altogether. 

Provision was made in the law for cor- 
recting “gross inequities,’ but the em- 
ployer who sought relief by applying to 
the Treasury in such cases was usually dis- 
appointed. The SSU maintained a policy 
of permitting the employer to increase the 
first bracket—usually the starting pay for 
the particular job—by just enough to re- 
move the inequity at that level. It would 
then allow a smaller adjustment on the 
next bracket, and a still smaller one on the 
bracket above that, until the $6,000 to 
$7,000 bracket was reached, and at this 
point the “adjustment” virtually disap- 
peared. Some employers obtained increases 


of 20¢ an hour or more for their hourly- 
paid employes, but were denied more than 
2¢ or 3¢ an hour increase for executives! 


FOREMEN’S PROBLEMS 


Foremen particularly felt the brunt of 
this discrimination. Their differentials 
were often wiped out by the adjustments 
and “fringe” increases won by their sub- 
ordinates. As a result, many foremen 
asked their companies to demote them: 
permission to do so was the goal of many 
applications to the WLB. In time, com- 
panies established, and won approval for, 
new classifications of sub-foremen, who 
were not regarded as ‘‘administrative or 
executive’ employes by the Board. Other 
supervisors tried to cut the Gordian Knot 
by joining foremen’s unions, which sought 
recognition as bargaining agents. They 
failed in this effort to come within the 
jurisdiction of the WLB. 

This difficulty, which contributed to the 
shortage of supervisory personnel during 
World War II, harked back to the word- 
ing of the Fair Labor Standards Act, some- 
times called the Wage-Hour Law, which 
requires time-and-a-half for overtime, but 
which excludes administrators and execu- 
tives. Stabilization adopted the same word- 
ing, and presumably the same thing will 
happen again. 

The examiners who checked a. com- 
pany's records for stabilization violations 
also looked for Wage-Hour deviations. 
At that time the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was new and untried, and the precedents 
and court decisions which = aman 


AUSTIN M. FISHER, chairman of the board of Fisher & 
Rudge, Inc., New York, management consulting service to 
over 60 corporations in the industrial, labor and com- 
munity relations field, was technical adviser to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board during World War Il and labor 
relations consultant to the U.S. War Department. A former 
examiner of the New York State Labor Relations Board, 
Mr. Fisher is consultant to the Committee on Christian 
Social Relations and also treasurer and a director of 
the New York State Committee for Equality in Education. 
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clarified its meaning had not yet been es- 
tablished. As a result, many a firm which 
came through with flying colors, so far as 
its stabilization record was concerned, 
found itself tagged with claims for back 
pay under the Wage-Hour regulations. 

The ‘gross inequities’ provision be- 
came the basis for countless wage adjust- 
ments. Employers turned to job analysis 
and job descriptions to prove that persons 
performing identical functions were not 
receiving the same pay, which usually 
brought an upward adjustment for the 
poorer paid. Many job titles were found 
to be misleading: one “‘secretary” might be 
little more than a typist, while another 
might be virtually assistant department 
head. Situations like these led to adoption 
by many companies of a formal salary 
classification structure, based on job evalu- 
ation, embracing all positions in the com- 
pany. This tool for removing inequities 
also proved to be valuable in other ways, 
once it received the approval of the War 
Labor Board. 

For example, WLB policies permitted 
the employer, on approval of his applica- 
tion, to reward an employe for assuming 
increased duties. Where a formal salary- 
classification structure existed, this routine 
was by-passed because the employe in ques- 
tion could be promoted to a higher classi- 
fication embracing the added duties, with- 
out requiring approval. This, in turn, 
created a vacancy in the old job, so another 
person could be moved up, and so on 
down the line. 


HISTORICAL PRACTICE IMPORTANT 


Another important factor in “World 
War II stabilization was the applicant's 
established pattern prior to the effective 
date of the “freeze.” For example, if a 
company had made a practice of giving a 


Le 


Christmas bonus, or of paying for certain 
holidays, it was required to continue the 
benefit unchanged. If it had made a policy 
of paying wages and salaries above the 
average for the locality, it was allowed to 
maintain the differential—which eased its 
manpower situation. The same principles 
applied to length-of-service increases and 
merit increases. 

Another good example is that of sales- 
men’s commissions. Employers of sales- 
men were not permitted to reduce or in- 
crease the rate of commission paid, nor 
could they change a given salesman from 
a salary to a commission basis, or vice 
versa, without permission of the Board. 
Incentive bonuses based on sales, produc- 
tion or other factors received the same 
treatment. Reasons had to be given when 
application was made, and requests had to 
be in line with the firm's traditional pattern. 


NEW JOBS REQUIRED APPROVAL 

Whenever a company created a new job, 
it had to be approved by the | rn stabi- 
lization unit. Here again the formal salary 
classification schedule came in handy, be- 
cause the new job could be evaluated and 
spotted on the existing hierarchy, as a 
means of supporting the salary or wage 
projected by the employer. The going rate 
for like or comparable positions in the 
area was also taken into consideration. 

On the whole, it was safer to apply for 
approval of a new job than to request an 
increase based on additional duties. As in 
the instance of promotions, cited above, 
moving someone into the new job left the 
old job open for someone else to occupy. 

New concerns, under stabilization, had 
to start fresh, by filing applications for all 
jobs to be filled, however standard they 
might be in job-content. In the main, these 
had to follow the going rates for the area. 
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Vagtiviernees 


“B. W. and his quaint sense of humor! Saying he‘d 
see to it that I’d get a substantial raise around here!” 
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EMPLOYE BENEFITS ALSO CONTROLLED 


The curbs on wage increases led to other 
devices for improving the lot of the 
worker, such as sick-leave with pay, ad- 
ditional holidays, paid vacations, health 
and accident insurance, hospitalization, 
pensions, etc. To prevent this loophole 
from growing out of bounds, the stabiliza- 
tion authorities treated them as wage 
increases, and allowed them only on ap- 
proval. Pensions required double treat- 
ment, in that all plans involving retire- 
ment pay had to conform with Treasury 
regulations governing deductions from in- 
come before taxes. 

By the same token, any existing benefit 
had to be continued, unless permission to 
abandon the practice was obtained. 


WHAT TO DO NOW 
ABOUT COMPLIANCE 


The most important safeguard a com- 
pany can have today is a formal wage and 
salary structure covering every employe. 
It should be designed to give maximum 
flexibility in awarding merit increases, as 
well as in promoting workers to better 
jobs. The experience of the last war dem- 
onstrated the value of such a plan or 
schedule in obtaining approval for adjust- 
ments and for new jobs. 

Most controllers are familiar with the 
job evaluation process, through which 
positions are classified according to the 
required skill, experience, learning time, 
need for supervision and other factors. 
When the results of such evaluations are 
plotted on a Scatter Diagram, it is possi- 
ble to regroup the jobs into “salary grades” 
—a series of steps leading from the low- 
est-paid job to the highest in the scope of 
jobs embraced in the study. A sound classi- 
fication system will meet the following 
tests: 


1. Do the grades markedly differentiate 
between skills, so that an effective 
salary classification is developed? 

. Is there a differentiation between 
salaries for each grade, both to pay 
for skill differentials and to provide 
opportunities for promotion? 

. Are the salary ranges within grades 
wide enough to permit merit rating? 

4. Does the salary structure reflect the 
position in the community that the 
company desires to maintain? 


The last-named is particularly impor- 
tant at this time. During World War II, 
companies which had an established prac- 
tice of merit increases within the rate-range 
for the grade were subjected to only nomi- 
nal restrictions in continuing the practice. 

A formal salary-classification system, 
naturally, has definite advantages over and 
above those pertaining to stabilization. It 
gives employes an incentive to do better 
work, leading to adjustments within the 
rate-range for the job—with no change in 
job-content—or to promotion to a higher 
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grade. The plan provides a basis for a 
sound promotion policy, as well as for a 
training program designed to help em- 
ployes move ahead. 


AID IN RECRUITING MANPOWER 

A plan of this type is very helpful in 
solving another wartime problem—that of 
recruiting additional manpower. Other 
conditions being equal, it is obvious that 
starting rates for jobs should equal or sur- 
pass those of other firms in the area. The 
job that underpays will either go without 
incumbents or else attract the lowest grade 
of applicant. 

The formal salary-classification system 
also has the virtue of spotting underpaid 
and overpaid employes. The latter may be 
exceptional workers who have been held 
back by their department heads, who are 
reluctant to let them go, and who have ob- 
tained increases above the range in lieu of 
promotion. Persons in this situation should 
either be promoted to a higher job com- 
mensurate with their pay, or else their 
jobs should be reclassified to reflect the ad- 
ditional duties and responsibilities they 
have acquired during their long tenure. 

Other cases may involve old-time em- 
ployes whose periodic length-of-service in- 
creases have lifted them above the maxi- 
mum for the grade. Here again, promo- 
tion may be the answer. A third, and less 
desirable, situation is that of the demoted 
employe whose pay was not reduced when 
he was reverted to a job of lower skill. 
These are the truly ‘overpaid’ employes, 
who have to be treated as individual prob- 
lems. 

Eliminating overpaid jobs is usually a 
long-range project, hinging on promotion 
and turnover. An important part of the 
treatment is to prevent such cases from 
happening in the future, by weeding out 
unqualified personnel before they become 
permanently affixed to the pay roll, and by 
training those with latent skills to move 
ahead. New employes, for example, should 
be carefully judged by their supervisors 
during the probation period, so that unde- 
sirables may be screened away and replaced 
with better starting material. 


ESTABLISHING A HISTORICAL BASIS 


As mentioned before, a formal wage 
and salary classification system, while help- 
ful, is not the complete answer to the stabi- 
lization problem. The historical or ‘‘es- 
tablished pattern” approach is equally im- 
portant. This means that the background 
and development of every possible job 
should be recorded in the files. When was 
the job created ? How much did it pay to 
start? Why was it created? How was it 
changed over the years and why ? 

The company which lacks such a job 
history should construct one from its pay- 
roll records. Time and effort spent in this 
direction may pay off handsomely in the 
future, by providing ready answers when 


the administrator asks questions. 

The same is true of all “fringe’’ benefits, 
commissions, bonuses, and the like. When 
and why was the policy adopted? What 
changes took place, if any? The history 
and background of profit-sharing plans 
should also be part of the written record. 

Past policy on automatic increases 
should be recorded, again giving the his- 
torical background. If the firm's practice, 
for example, has been to raise salaries in 
the office whenever the unionized workers 
in the shop obtained an increase, this 
should be fully noted and described. On 








length-of-service increases, the dates and 
amounts of all raises should be put in writ- 
ing. 

The company equipped with such infor- 
mation to back up and support a sound, 
completely current wage and salary classi- 
fication system, will be in the best possi- 
ble position to meet the inevitable prob- 
lems arising out of wage and salary 
controls. In the meantime, its executive will 
have the satisfaction of knowing, come 
what may, that the firm’s wage and salary 
administration is flexible, maneuverable 
and in shape for all contingencies. 
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JEMPLOYER CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO PRIVATE PENSION 
AND WELFARE FUNDS 





1939 


EMPLOYEE BENEFIT COSTS RISING 


Supplements to wages and salaries paid by 
private employers have risen sharply during the 
past two decades to a peak expenditure of $5 
billion in 1949, according to the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

A major factor in their growth has been increased 
adoption of private pension and welfare plans 
Contributions to these funds amounted to almost $2 
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billion last year, as compared with $128 million in 
1929 and $156 million in 1939. 

Supplements include legally required payments 
by employers to government old-age, survivorship 
and unemployment programs, as well os employer 
payments to private pension and welfare funds. 
These programs first introduced in the mid-Thirties, 
have also risen considerably. 
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Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 


Sy \ 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic has just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
all your general business figure work. 


ee SAY 


- 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 


credit to Monroe design, ‘Velvet Touch"* 


“Let’s see the one 
at the bottom re | g a in 1” Go 2 ae keys. 


With so limited a selection, the little lady’s indecision is understandable. 


After all. what's the difference between one herring and another? 


It's not like trying to decide which business machine is 


best suited to handle what figure job. That problem’s a 
Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 


cinch—simply choose a Monroe. Because Monroe 
that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
all Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"* is one 


reason operators who know prefer Monroe. 
accounting job. Quickly. Efficiently. Economically. 
. i of scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation. 
Every Monroe is sold only through 


Those are the cold, bare facts. 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


offers such a wide choice of models to handle every figuring or 
*“VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 





How Will Your 
1951 Annual Report 


Compare With These Statistics? 


Samuel E. MacArthur 


During the past few years there has been much stress laid 
on the simplification of annual report presentation in order 
that the average reader might better understand the informa- 
tion contained in the report. A cross-section of general busi- 
ness reporting was obtained by using annual reports received 
from other members of the Controllers Institute. A total of 
164 companies’ annual reports were studied in order to de- 
termine the trend of current presentation methods. Of the 
164 companies—123 companies’ reports were for the year 
1949 and 41 companies’ reports were for fiscal years ending 
in 1950. 

The following percentages reflect those companies of the 
164 which have shown their information on the basis of these 
newer methods: 


Per Cent 
of 164 


61.6 Omitted pennies. 
Showed two-year comparisons for financial state- 
ments with the current year first. 


53-0 


51.8 Indicated no Patents and/or Goodwill. 


Indicated Patents and/or Goodwill with a valuation 
of $1.00. Because of the considerable size of all other 
amounts on the Balance Sheet consideration should 
be given to the deletion of Patents and/or Goodwill 
where the sum is the token $1.00. 


22.0 


Changed the heading of “Surplus” to that of 
“Shareholder or Stockholder Equity.” 


No longer use as a title ‘Statement of Profit and 
Loss,” but some other name, such as— 


Used ‘Statement of Operations’’ instead of ‘‘State- 
ment of Profit and Loss.” 


Have shown net sales. A number still withhold this 
information from their shareholders. 


Deducted taxes on income as a regular cost deduc- 
tion and not as a separate item for deduction. Profit 
from operations, therefore, was shown only as net 
profit, and gross profit before income tax was not 
shown. 


Financial statistics were shown separately for an increasing 
number of companies. Such information was considered for 


study only when it was not included as a direct part of the 
President's letter or as highlights of the present year. 56.7% 
have shown séparate statistics and the following percentages 
will be expressed in relationship to those that have shown 
statistics: 
Per Cent 

of 93 


17.2 Less than five-year comparisons. 
21.5 Five years or more, but less than ten years. 
Ten years. 
More than ten years 
Full statements shown 
Selected items only. 
Used both dollars and cents. 
Dollars only. 
Thousands of dollars. 
Millions of dollars. 
Showed years down the left-hand side and items 
across the top. 
Gave years across the top and items down the left- 
hand side. 


A summarization of the statistics shown indicates ten-year 
comparisons are recommended covering selected items ex- 
pressed in dollars only; expression in thousands of dollars to 
be considered if the amounts shown are sufficiently large 


SAMUEL E. MACARTHUR, who serves 
as controller of Federal-Mogul Corpo- 
ration, Detroit, graduated in ‘35 from 
Drake University (B.C.S.) and joined 
U.S. Gypsum Co. Here he held posi- 
tions as cost accountant, traveling 
auditor, office manager, raw mate- 
rials buyer and priorities manager. In 
1942 he joined his present com- 
pany as assistant controller. 
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George DID Do It! 

George Washington was something of an expert in ac- 
counting and the books he kept were remarkably good. For 
example: He insisted on a budget for his expenses when he 
first became president, and even recognized the accrual 
method of accounting by noting that livery for his slaves 
was to be purchased only once every two years, so he charged 
each year’s expenses with half of the cost. All this we learn 
from J. Harold Stewart, past president of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants, speaking before a recent meeting of 
the New Jersey Society of Certified Public Accountants. 


Escalator Wage Pacts: Going Up 

A trend toward the General Motors type of agreement in 
wage negotiation settlements is in progress. The mobilization 
program is underscored as the basic pressure behind the swing 
to the GM pattern. 

The CIO unions are primarily responsible for the sharp 
shift to escalator wage agreements. The AFL, on the other 
hand, is primarily interested in across-the-board increases. 
The Conference Board notes that very few. AFL affiliates 
have thus far signed escalator contracts. And despite John L. 


“| don’t get this setup - - - he gives us all the same 
letter and then picks the one that makes sense!” 
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Lewis’ continued condemnation of escalator-type agree- 
ments, at least two locals of the United Mine Workers, 
District 50, have signed such a contract, it is reported. 


Who’s More Careful Than Housewives? 

Discussing industrial accidents before a recent meeting of 
the Springfield Control of the Controllers Institute, Ralph 
Crosby, assistant vice president of Marsh and McLennan, 
New York, pointed out that: 


1. The annual drect cost of industrial accidents is around 
$600 million; the probable total cost around $7.5 billion. 

2. Only two per cent of industrial accidents are in the 
unpreventable category. 


And now to the nonindustry front: 

Housewives have a better than average accident record, 
anew study of private passenger car insurance data indicates. 
Judged by insurance loss ratios, housewives rank well ahead 
of truck drivers as operators of the family car, while the rec- 
ords of traveling salesmen place them among the poorest 
of all drivers. In a list of 64 occupations, housewives stand 
23rd, while truck drivers are 36th and traveling salesmen 
62nd. 


The survey, covering more than 1,500,000 private pas- 
senger cars in forty states, was prepared by the State Farm 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, Bloomington, IIli- 
nois, and reflects the 1949 records of its own members, all 
insurance coverages combined. The company believes it to 
be the first occupational analysis of automobile loss experi- 
ence ever released. 


How True . How True 
One of our revered readers believes that the following 

lines by the poet Goldsmith, describing the village school 
master, apply as well to the corporate controller and financial 
officer: 

“A man severe he was, and stern to view 

‘Twas certain he could write and cypher too; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage 

And even—the story ran—that he could gauge 

. . . And still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


Everybody SHOULD Get into the Act 

We enjoyed the following passage in the recent report of 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers: 

“But the exercise of authority in a democracy does not in- 
volve the abandonment of reason and persuasion. It does not 
involve the abatement of the constant effort to obtain the un- 
derstanding and consent without which laws can neither be 
enacted nor made effective, and without which Executive ac- 
tion cannot achieve full results. It does not involve surrender 
of the strength and inspiration to be derived from participa- 
tion in the making of decisions, and not merely in carrying 
them out. All these things are more true of the economic 
phases of mobilization than of any other phases, because the 
economic phases—as was said at the beginning of this re- 
port—must be executed by all the people throughout the 
country, and not only by a few people at the seats of au- 
thority.” —PAuL HAASE 
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The Road Behind Us: A “Backcast” 
of 1950's Economic and Business Trends 


Robert Holmes Elmendor} 














o 


DECEMBER 1950—Controllers might well frame 1950 figures 
on production and profits for what comfort they may give in com- 
ing years. 

As in the past five years, 1950 closed with wassail and surface 
gaiety but under many a dinner jacket was an anxious heart. 
Credit controls imposed in September, tightened in October 
with shadows of rising taxes to come—were sinking into manu- 
facturers and distributors of consumer goods in December. 

By December 1 installment credit was down $74 million, first 
decline since 1943. 

While trying to be reconciled, America’s production machine 
waited at year-end to learn what Government wanted and when 
for defense, planning even greater production miracles in 1951. 
Higher taxes, possibly frozen wages, cost of living rapidly rising, 
made anxious many millions of hearts never covered by dinner 
jackets. 

Government's loss of $100,281,000 in 1950 (up to December 
|) supporting farm prices turned for the better as warehoused 
food moved into commercial channels, led by butter of which 
192 million pounds were in storage last July. 

Government's New Year greeting to industry was proscription 

n “hoarding” some 50 minerals, including aluminum and co- 
halt (latter vital to radio, television), plus an excess profits tax. 


ROBERT HOLMES ELMENDORF is a retired officer of Irving 
Trust Company, New York, where for many years he was in 
charge of advertising and public relations. Now keeping occu- 
pied with various part-time projects in his field of research and 
writing, Mr. Elmendorf has a background of activity which in- 
cludes correspondence abroad for American newspapers as well 
as work in the publishing and retailing fields. Mr. Elmendorf 
was connected with Century Company, the New York Times and 
Lord & Taylor's prior to joining Irving Trust Company in 1919. 
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NOVEMBER 1950—While pressing three suits to break du 
Pont into smaller units the Government called again upon its 
skill by requesting it to build a hydrogen bomb plant. 

Oil pipe-line builder for 40 years, Burt E. Huil finished his 
biggest job since Big and Little Inch during the war. Across 
Saudi Arabia, “Tapline”’ delivers 350,000 barrels a day to the 
Mediterranean, 1068 miles, saves 3500 miles in tanker haul. 

Complexion of Congress and many state legislatures changed 
by the elections. 


OCTOBER 1950-——Price rises, wage increases meant run-away 
inflation to some. Yet commodity prices still below 1948. Fourth 
largest grain crop in history coming. Vast food surplus in stor- 
age. Tremendous production in prospect. 

Commercial bank loans rising. Consumer debt at all-time high 

($21 billion) but this only 9.5% of consumer income. Tighter 
evsbes coming on installment buying—electrical appliances, 
furniture, automobiles, etc. 


SEPTEMBER 1950—Strong trend to defense requirements. U.S. 
Line’s new liner, “United States,” could be a troop carrier, also 
three new 13,000 ton President craft. Rubber shortages growing ; 
last November natural rubber 16¢ Ib., now 55¢. Goodrich and 
Goodyear asked to re-open last two idle synthetic plants. 

In New York, absorption of 84-year-old Brooklyn Trust Co. 
gave Manufacturers Trust over 100 branches, largest city-wide 
network in the world. Since 1900, New York City banks and 
trust companies reduced by mergers from 127 to 59. 

Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Gov. M. S. Symczak of the Federal Reserve Board and the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development worried over vast govern- 
ment spending beyond defense needs. 


AUGUST 1950—Concern about steel for freight cars. Can 
production push much higher? Big airplane orders moving, 
Louis Johnson's cut-back being regretted. Fantastic increases in 
corporate earnings over 1949: G.M. up 59%, R.C.A. 107%, 
American Radiator 75%. 

By mid-month scare buying dwindling but food prices up 5% 
since April. Secretary Brannan bought 600,000 tons Cuban sur- 
plus sugar. Sentiment growing in Congress for taxes beyond 
those on excess profits. 

R.F.C. aid to business likely harder to get after some $37.5 
million to bankrupt Lustron Corp., $6 million to Waltham 
Watch, $975,000 to Mapes Hotel in Reno. Chairman Hise, Di- 
rector Gunderson not re-appointed. 

Instead of bids for new defense contracts, negotiation with 
final prices fixed after costs are established. 


JULY 1950-——For first half 1950, General Electric reported 
$77.4 million earnings, an all-time half year. Of 148 companies, 
98 reported excess over first half 1949. 

Scare buying of many things scarce in last war—like sugar and 
sheets. House bill easing excise taxes stymied in Senate. An ap- 








parent surplus of oil being mopped up. Synthetic rubber plants 
“‘reactivated.’’ 

Prices bulging by mid-month but high-level employment ab- 
sorbed them. 


JUNE 1950—Until Korea, business brisk, more large profits, 
dividends. Steel mills producing all-time high, motors making 
another new high, first big passenger liner built here since 1939 
launched—American Export Line’s $25 million “Independence.” 

Architects of UN buildings in New York at work in Dallas 
on a 600-foot structure of similar design, a bank and office build- 
ing for the Republic National Bank. 

Rubber now tightening. Futures up from 151/4¢ October 1949 
to 3414¢—a 22-year record. U.S. production of synthetic to in- 
crease by 859%. General Motors split its stock for the fifth time, 
now two for one. 

Thomas J. Watson, head of International Business Machines, 
said: As I look into the future I see better things for the indi- 
vidual than I've ever seen before.” A Wall Street analyst named 
Phelps said: “The people who jump out of windows this time 
are going to be those who sald too soon.” 

Came Korea—on that day's news 3,910,000 shares went over- 
board ; worst crash on the New York Exchange since September 
1946. Dow-Jones industrial averages, 206.33. 

Apparently oblivious to the Government's critical need for 
General Electric and its president, Charles E. Wilson, later on, 
the Justice Department was pressing its antitrust suit against that 
company because it had 58% of the market for bulbs. (In 1912 it 
made 82% of all sold.) 


MAY 1950—Production still high. This and government stock- 
piling tightened some raw materials—copper, lead, zinc. 

First banker-businessman credit cooperative founded by Presi- 
dent Arthur F. Maxwell, First National Bank of Biddeford, Me. 
Some 30 banks, 60 industrials pooled over $500,000 for loans to 
small business. 


APRIL 1950—Concern in Washington over increasing failures 
in small business through past four years. Joint Congressional 
Committee recommended goverment organize, within Federal 
Reserve System, “capital banks? to finance small business; or 
insure commercial bank loans to small business; or authorize 
R.F.C. to make or guarantee such loans. 

First quarter reports broke several records for industrial pro- 
duction, notably electric power and new construction. 

Equitable Life pioneered new type of banking: buy freight cars, 
lease them to railroads on 15-year contracts. 

Dravo Corporation (Pittsburgh), dropping pennies in esti- 
mating power plants, dams, other heavy construction, round off 
to nearest dollar. Five months’ experience with this saved 40% 
in accounting costs, the company said. 

Optimistic markets. Averages, week April 10, 212.55 
since October 3, 1930. 

Few forecast trouble. Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard econ- 
omist, predicted great stimulus to business from purchasing 
power released by maturity of E bonds; almost $4 billion in 
1952, about $5.6 billion in 1953, another $6 billion, 1954. 
Didn't say where the Government would find the money. 


highest 


MARCH 1950—( Almost incredible now in 1951) Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost of living index declining. Per its labor con- 
tract, General Motors cut wages. Reduced car prices. 

Great expansion in life insurance. Metropolitan, largest life 
company, reported assets of $9.7 billion. Business expanding, du 
Pont's profits up 20% over 1949. More generous dividends. But 
pessimistic Sewell Avery, president of Montgomery Ward, 
warned trouble coming, set aside a cash reserve of $55 million. 


FEBRUARY 1950—Before Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report came President Benjamin F. Fairless of U.S. Steel who 
said: ‘There is no mystery about our price increases. When you 
are earning 5.29% on sales and 6.5% on investments you cannot 


Deflation (First half of '51) 
Inflation (Second six months) 


Deflationary forces will be prominent in the American 
economy during the first half of 1951—with inflationary 
pressures gaining dominance during the latter six months— 
it is pointed out in the forecast developed by E. S. LaRose, 
controller of Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, 
New York, and presented annually before the Rochester 
Control of Controllers Institute. 

After declaring that “we have pulled the props which 
formed the basis for our prosperity—defense will not take 
up the slack until Spring—expect conversion idleness,” Mr. 
LaRose listed the following plus-and-minus factors: 


Deflationary: 
good supply 


1. Bargain sales anticipated after Christmas 


of goods. 
. Government cash income will be greater than expenditures. 
. Consumer credit regulations restricted. 
}. Conversion unemployment. 
5. Industry will have reduced volume and lower profits. 
. Construction and automobiles, props to the boom, will be 
down. 


7. New excise taxes will reduce purchases. 


Inflationary: 

. Government expenditures will out-step income—unable to 
make up shortages by taxation. Bonds issued will be mone- 
tized adding to already large supply of currency. 

. Consumer goods may be short in relation to purchasing 
power of the public. 

3. Inflation psychology will take hold. 

j. Price controls will not be effective. 


5. Raw material prices will move upward. 


Mr. LaRose also foresees a rise in disposable income of 
eight per cent during 1951, as contrasted with an increase 
in personal income of ten per cent. 

Department store dollar sales, he forecasts, will grow ap- 
proximately eight per cent over 1950—due to higher prices 

but volume will reflect little change. 

In industrial production, durable manufactures are ex- 
pected to rise about 19 per cent, nondurables approximately 
8.6 per cent. The 1950 percentages were: durables up 16.9, 
nondurables up 10.7. 
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go very far in absorbing still greater cost increases.’’ Others scal- 
ing up: Jones & Laughlin, Nationai. 

Television stocks leading an advancing market for shares of 
big earning companies. Steel Corp. 1949 earnings $165.9 million, 
a 20-year record. Its dividend up from 50 cents to 65 cents, 
quarterly. General Motors dividend from $1.25 to $1.50. Dow- 
Jones industrial averages up 4.95 points to 205.03, highest since 
1946, Department store sales ahead of 1949 and new construc- 
tion in January set new record, $1.5 billion. 

A new book, “Human Relations in Modern Business,”’ spon- 
sored by 48 business, labor and religious leaders. It raised the old 
question of a guaranteed wage during a period of time, stressed 
that Labor needs are deeper than a good wage; that recognition 
of man as an individual, assurance of decent living, a secure future 
are wanted. Urged attention to these lest there come another 
serious depression, more government interference with business. 

Use of more natural rubber, low-priced tin hurting synthetic 
rubber and smelting operations financed by R.F.C. 

“Strain and breakdown of the U.S. Economy by 1951” warned 
Edwin G. Nourse, former chief economic adviser to President 
Truman, unless the Administration cuts deficit spending. Strong 
warnings from others, especially Herman W. Steinkraus, presi- 
dent, Bridgeport Brass Company and former president, U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


JANUARY 1950—Year opened auspiciously for business, after 
all-time record in Christmas buying. Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age up to 198.88, stock market having absorbed year-end tax 
selling with ease. 

U.S. Steel raised prices to compensate for higher costs, includ- 
ing pensions, after Bethlehem announced costs going up 7.5 to 
10 millions in 1950 plus 10 millions more for pensions. 

Railroads dieseling. Of some 1800 locomotives built in 1949, 
all but 60 were Diesels. 

But business had high hopes. Textile mills sold out for first 
quarter, television expected 43% increase over 1949 in sales de- 
spite 18 billion of consumer credit outstanding; rise of two bil- 
lion over last half 1949. 

Prospect of a 42 billion federal budget, a 38 billion income. 
One out of every nine adults receiving some form of government 
support or subsidy. 


CASH-AND-CARRY 


Americans last year cashed in more series E savings bonds 
than they bought, Treasury records disclosed. That's hap- 
pened only once before, in 1946, since the bonds were put 
on sale in May, 1941, the Associated Press reported. 

Cash-ins of the former “war bonds” totaled $3.9 billion 
last year, topping purchases by $243 million. In 1949 pur- 
chases ran $759 million above redemptions. 

None of the cashed E Bonds, it was stated, had been held 
the full ten years required to pay off their face amount. 


HOW TO BEAT STALIN 


Ten measures needed now “‘to defeat Stalin's plan” were 
outlined by Lewis H. Brown recently before the Trade As- 
sociation Executives of New York City meeting in that city. 
Mr. Brown, who is chairman of the Board of Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation, and a director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, said the U.S.A. must adopt these measures: 


. A vigorous curtailment of every nonessential Govern- 
ment expenditure and subsidy, in order to concentrate 
on the war effort. We cannot have both guns and butter. 


The elimination of all nonessential employes on the 
Federal pay roll, transferring those qualified over to 
war activity, rather than simply adding more employes 
on the war activity. 


The levying of enough war taxes on corporations, indi- 
viduals, manufacturers and sales, as well as excise taxes, 
to pay for the cost of the war as we go along. 


The utilization of the powers of the Federal Reserve 
System to fight inflation insofar as those powers are 
capable of helping. 


The avoiding of deficit financing as though it were the 
plague. 


The use of selective controls such as allocations when, 
as and if necessary, but avoiding as far as possible the 
adoption of direct controls. 


Retaining as far as possible a free market and the Amer- 
ican freedoms that in the long run will enable America 
to produce enough to defeat Stalin. If and when we are 
faced with all-out war preparation, then we may have 
to accept all-out controls. 


The maintenance of the value of ihe dollar by prevent- 
ing inflation. 


The preservation, in terms of future purchasing power, 
of the insurance policies, savings and bonds of the 
American citizen. 


The encouragement of the sale of war bonds by istill- 
ing confidence in the people, by letting them know that 
the purchasing power of their bonds will not be lessened 
by inflation. 
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Stronger Renegotiation Approach Urged 


fe BusINEss COMMITTEE on National 
Policy of the National Planning As- 
sociation recently called on the Govern- 
ment to provide a stronger instrument for 
renegotiation of defense contracts in order 
to eliminate excessive profits from war 
production. 

Renegotiation is the best method yet de- 
vised for preventing excessive profits and 
high costs on defense business without dis- 
couraging expansion of production and 
the efficient use of manpower and material, 
according to the NPA members from 
American commerce, finance, and indus- 
try. But they stress that the ponteot law 
and procedures are inadequate because they 
do not apply to all defense orders placed 
by all government agencies and they auto- 
matically exempt too many contractors and 
subcontractors from renegotiating prices 
charged to the Government. 

Six recommendations for an improved 
renegotiation law are made in the NPA 
Business Committee report—some of 
which are changes from the wartime Act 
of 1943 and the current Act of 1948, while 
others extend or reaffirm the desirability 
of parts of one or both of the Acts. High- 
lights of the recommendations are: 

The law should be broad enough in its 
coverage to permit the recapture of exces- 
sive profits on all defense business. In the 
first place, all of the contracts entered into 
by the Department of Defense and every 
other department and agency of the Gov- 
ernment engaged in defense spending 
should be subject to renegotiation. This is 
true whether profits arise under contracts 
let several years ago but which are still in 
production; whether they arise under new 
contracts, either bid or negotiated; or 
whether they arise under the great number 
of contracts for less than $1,000. The pres- 
ent law does not apply to such situations. 
In addition, all of the underlying elements 
of cost of the products purchased by the 
Government should be renegotiated as 
subcontracts. Unless subcontracts are re- 
negotiable, the price of the end product of 
a defense contractor cannot be controlled 
effectively. “The oil which lubricates the 
machine which produces a gun is as much 
a cost of the gun as the metal from which 
it is made.” 

A Board to renegotiate contracts, ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, should be established which 
would operate independently of govern- 
ment agencies that make defense contracts, 
but there should be a close affinity between 
renegotiators and procurement officers. 
Such a Board would result in a more uni- 
form application of the law, and at the 
same time would increase flexibility to take 
care of special circumstances. This Board 
should be given sufficient discretionary 


power to grant exemptions from the re- 
negotiation law where they are warranted ; 
to determine whether profits are excessive ; 
and to make adjustments, if necessary, in 
the way of figuring costs that can be al- 
lowed in computing renegotiable profits. 
The appointment of an independent 
Board, with broad powers, would elimi- 
nate the necessity of setting rigid formulae 
for renegotiation—which experience has 
proved result in serious inequities either to 
the Government or to contractors. 

“Contractors and subcontractors should 
be protected from any danger of arbitrary 
or capricious action on the part of renego- 
tiation personnel by providing for appeal 
to the Tax Court of the United States, with 
the right of further appeal from the Tax 
Court to the U. S. Courts of Appeal. 

The NPA Business Committee, which 
is under the chairmanship of Beardsley 
Ruml of New York City, stresses that the 
system of renegotiation, which was de- 
veloped during Werld War II, is a more 
effective “weapon in the battle to keep 
down excessive costs and profits on de- 
fense contracts” than any other method w- 
have tried in this country—including ex- 
cess profits taxes and such rigid profit con- 
trols as price fixing, cost-plus-a-percent- 
age-of-costs contracts, cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contracts, and a fixed percentage of profit 
on the contract price. 

Excessive profits during World War II 
resulted from three major causes: (1) The 
difficulty of predicting ahead to time ac- 
curate costs of many new items never pro- 
duced before; (2) the need for speed in 
letting contracts in the emergency; and 
(3) the lowered unit costs resulting from 
huge increases in the purchase of items al- 
ready in production. 

“These factors,’ the NPA Business 
Committee warns, ‘‘are present today when 
our Government is engaged in a tremen- 
dous program of defense spending. Bil- 
lions have already been spent and billions 
more will be spent in coming years in order 
to make and keep this country militarily 
strong. The burden of financing such a 
program will be great and the danger of 
runaway and ruinous inflation will be ever- 


present. We feel that every reasonable pre- 
caution must be taken to minimize both 
the burden and the danger.” 

Experience during World War II, the 
Committee says, proves the effectiveness 
of renegotiation in keeping down profits 
and costs, and points the way to improve- 
ments in the present law. Through rene- 
gotiation of World War II contracts and 
subcontracts, the Government recovered 
some $11 billion, of which an estimated 
$3.5 billion was a net recovery after Fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes. ‘No 
one knows how much more the Govern- 
ment saved because of price reductions on 
future deliveries brought about as a result 
of renegotiation, but it is undoubtedly a 
sum substantialy larger than that recap- 
tured. In addition, the direct effect of re- 
negotiation in securing lower initial prices 
was a tremendous benefit in procurement.” 
Unfortunately, the coverage of the pres- 
ent renegotiation law is far less adequate 
for recapturing excessive profits or stimu- 
lating lowered costs than that of the 1943 
Act, and it includes some of the statutory 
features of the 1943 Act which experience 
shows should be changed. 

Renegotiation, the Committee further 
points out, has more than a dollar value 
to the Government. In an emergency such 
as this, ‘we need an economy that can 
continue to supply our civilian needs and 
at the same time take care of our defense 
requirements. Obviously, this goal is im- 
possible unless we have constantly ex- 
panding production. Limitations on fixed 
profits, whether through an excess profits 
tax or otherwise, discourage expansion. 
We need an efficient and economical use 
of manpower and material. Rigid profit 
controls encourage waste and misuse of 
both these precious resources. We want 
low costs and reasonable prices, but rigid 
controls encourage higher costs and in- 
flated prices.” Renegotiation, with its 
avoidance of fixed formulae, the Commit- 
tee concludes, is the best known method 
for encouraging the production, efficiently, 
of the materials we need, while “insuring 
that Uncle Sam is getting a dollar's worth 
for every dollar spent.” 


Freedom: Our Most Cherished Value 

Of course, we are a peace-loving nation. Of course, we 
hate and deplore war. All traditions and practices of our 
society are repelled by war-like concepts and trappings. But 
peace is not our most cherished value; that value is freedom. 


—From an address by Ralph ]. Watkins, Director of Research, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., before Academy of Political Science. 
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ty accounts in line 
with the property 
facts. Continuous 
Appraisal Service 


is the answer. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 






































CAPITAL YIELD REPORTS 
By R. S. Oliver 


Reviewed by G. STUART BRUDER 
Controller, The Mengel Co. 
Louisville, Kentucky 

The author of “Capital Yield Reports” 
feels that there is a missing link in the 
methods used by most companies in fixing 
the sales prices of their products. This is 
emphasized by two questions asked in the 
opening paragraph of the book: 

“Isn't there an approach to the problem 
of establishing profit margins and selling 
prices in which a little more science is ap- 
plied, possibly with a favorable effect on 
earnings 2 

“Isn't there some method by which we 
may determine which lines or products of- 
fer the best opportunities for increased or 
more stable yields on the capital required 
for their product and sale?” 


In addition to a more scientific method 
of determining sales prices, the author also 
points out that decisions concerning the 
installation of new equipment should be 
made only after the effect on the net profit 
per dollar of invested capital has been de- 
termined. This statement is based on the 
premise that the real measure of the ef- 
fectiveness of a business enterprise comes 
from the measurement of the use that has 
been made of the capital invested in the 
enterprise. 

Another fairly common practice that is 
criticized is that of taking some business at 
either a loss or a subnormal margin as a 
means of: achieving higher volume. Mr. 
Oliver likens this policy to that of a gard- 
ener who fertilized and cultivated the 
weeds in his garden. This would cause 
raised eyebrows, at the very least! But 
aren't we guilty of something akin to this 
when we continue year after year to accept 
business which never earns a profit? He 
believes that it would be best to let the 
losing business go to competitors with 
lower costs and the devotion of the effort 
expended on this losing business go to the 
lines which are profitable. 

Admittedly the answers to the above 
questions are difficult, however, in the 
opinion of the author, the development of 
“capital yield reports’” will be of invalu- 


able aid to the businessman in attempting 
to work out a solution for these problems 
in his own particular business. The capital 
yield report is an expression of the rela- 
tionship of the use of capital for each 
product, plant, etc., and the annual normal 
volume established for the product, plant, 
etc. These reports reflect the total standard 
capital use on sales billings which gives the 
standard profit margin on sales billings for 
comparison with the actual profit margin 
realized. 

When ar evaluated, the profit 
margin thus determined is much more in- 
formative than a profit margin expressed 
merely in terms of a percentage of the sales 
dollar. As Mr. Oliver points out, a profit 
of 5% of the sales doliar on one product 
might be much more profitable than a 
profit of 10% of the sales on another line 
due to the difference in the amount of capi- 
tal employed to produce these products. 

With this resume of the end results to 
be achieved by the use of the capital yield 
reports, Mr. Oliver furnishes complete 
technical information to guide the tech- 
nician in the development of capital yield 
reports. 

This book provides many provocative 
questions and should merit serious atten- 
tion by those who are probing for answers 
to these questions. 

Published by R. S. Oliver, 
Tuckahoe, N. J]. $10.00 postpaid. 


OTHER BOOK ENTRIES 


Two British Books 
Now Available 

‘An Introduction to Budgetary Control, 
Standard Costing Material Control and 
Production Control’ is the title of a book 
recently published by the Institute of Cost 
and Works Accountants, London, Eng- 
land. 

A second volume published by the same 
organization is entitled, “The Presenta- 
tion of Information to Management.” 

Information as to the availability of 
these publications, prices, etc., can be ob- 
tained direct from the Institute of Cost and 
Works Accountants, 63 Portland Place, 


London, W.1. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Heres unparalleled protection, 


for your vital business records 








The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer— 
one of the models now offered on 
an attractive purchase or rental plan. 


65 different types of business... i. 
thousands of concerns are getting unparalleled 
protection through Recordak microfilming. 


Complete protection . . . because documents are recorded 
with photographic accuracy and completeness on film rolls 
which can’t be altered without detection... which can be 


_ , ~ : . ie sa 
vault-stored in 1% of the space the originals would require. \ >  “Recordak 


> isa 
Quick protection . . . because documents are recorded instanta- p wedo-mark 
neously —60 or more per minute when you feed by hand; 


hundreds per minute when you use the Recordak Automatic Feeder. 


Low-cost protection . . . because 7,000 letter-sized documents, 
for example, are recorded on a $3.90 roll of film. And each tiny image 
appears sharp and clear enlarged in the Recordak Film Reader. 


Unparalleled protection is just one of the advantages that Recordak 
microfilming gives you. Remember, it can also simplify your accounting 
routines by eliminating tedious manual copying . . . reclaim 99% of 
your filing space . . . speed your reference work. 
Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion Records Can’t 
\\ Be Wrong,” which gives details on microfilming systems 
, .. and the line of Recordak Microfilmers—now offered 
on an attractive purchase or rental plan. Recordak 
Corporation, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming —and its application to Accounting Routines 





@ BANKS 
@ AIRPORTS 
L eld ite 3 
@ FACTORIES 


Savings & Loan Society Knows 
Valve of Saving Money 


That’s why this Stamford, Conn., 
establishment chose Lamson Tubes 
to speed deposits and passbooks to 
and from this central control opera- 
tor. Lamson speed and efficiency is 
a real money saver—a labor saver 
—a timer saver. 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON 
If you have an organizotion with a 
steady flow of mail, telegrams, or- 
ders or other papers between de- 
partments, floors and buildings — 
you're the man whose business can 
be helped by a Lamson Tube System. 


LAMSON CORPORATION, 


4100 Lamson St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Airport Knows Value 
of Saving Effort 


Efficiency is a vital matter at an 
airport. That’s why the control 
room at this Washington, D. C., 
airport uses Lamson Tubes to keep 
in touch with all departments. 
These dependable Lamson Tubes 
send last minute weather reports 
and other information to planes on 
runway about to depart. 


Offices, Factories Know 
Value of Saving Time 


Business offices and factories can 
take a time saving tip from this 
user. Use Lamson Tubes to con- 
nect departments for quick dis- 
patch of mail — memos — inter- 
office correspondence — stock req- 
uisitions and supplies. Time is 
money to businessmen and Lamson 
Pneumatc Tube Systems cut hours 
into minutes. 


Please send me copies of your latest bulletins on Pneumatic Tubes suitable 


I hash eiiticapaas-acoeacseh si tainas suarebeaaspaesskpadeto OE siacagebtoie 


Pe isccEurniipitibbensdnitincasie 
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Wage-Salary Manual 

A complete guide to principles and 
techniques of wage and salary administra- 
tion and company experiences with all 
major types of job evaluation and wage ad- 
ministration plans has just been made 
available to industry by the American 
Management Association in its 416-page 
“AMA Handbook of Wage and Salary 
Administration,” edited by M. Joseph 
Dooher and Vivienne Marquis. 

The Handbook is an integrated compi- 
lation of the best material on wage and 
salary administration that the Association 
has published, representing the work of 
leading authorities in the field. It contains, 
in addition, new AMA research material 
on wage surveys, union contract provisions 
covering office salary administration, and 
job evaluation forms, as well as an up to- 
date bibliography. 

Setting forth the basic principles and 
requirements that must be considered at 
every stage of planning and administra- 
tion, the “AMA Handbook of Wage and 
Salary Administration” is designed to meet 
the needs of companies that contemplate 
setting up a formal program of wage and 
salary administration for the first time as 
well as those who wish to review and im- 
prove their present programs in the light 
of tested techniques. 

Unlike most other volumes on the sub- 
ject, the Handbook provides a balanced 
treatment of all the major types of job 
evaluation plans, presents many different 
schools of thought, together with case ac- 
counts of their use and adaptations to 
meet special problems in large and small 
companies. 

In addition to a comprehensive discus- 
sion of the basic principles and approaches 
in wage and salary administration, the 34 
chapters of the Handbook cover such sub- 
jects as: techniques of the wage survey; 
case histories in wage and salary adminis- 
tration; effective compensation methods 
for salaried jobs; supervisory and execu- 
tive salary administration; joint labor- 
management job evaluation ; salary admin- 
istration for multi-unit operations; meth- 
ods for keeping wage programs up-to- 
date; selected forms for job evaluation; 
and results of recent research into simpli- 
fied wage administration. 

In addition, a model manual used by 
Armstrong Cork Company to explain its 
wage program to employes is reproduced 
in its entirety as an appendix to the volume. 

The manual will be of particular im- 
portance to industry in the present mobili- 
zation period, it is felt, as companies 
scrutinize their wage programs in antici- 
pation of the effects of wage controls. 

The “AMA Handbook of Wage and 
Salary Administration” is available from 
the American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y., at $7.50 (AMA members, $5.00). 
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MANAGEMENT 


IMPROVING MANAGEMENT COMMUNICA- 
TION. American Management Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 75 cents. 


THE JOB OF THE COMPANY PRESIDENT. 
American Management Association, 
New York, N.Y. 50 cents. 


APPRAISING MANAGERIAL ASSETS—POL- 
ICIES, PRACTICES AND ORGANIZATION. 
American Management Association, 
New York, N. Y. 50 cents. 


MANAGEMENT'S ROLE IN ECONOMIC AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
American Management Association, 
New York, N. Y. 50 cents. 


MANAGEMENT ACTION TO REDUCE THE 
Cost OF SELLING. American Manage- 
ment Association, New York, N. Y. 50 
cents, 


LABOR 


INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION OF MEDICINE 
AND PSYCHIATRY. American Manage- 
ment Association, New York, N. Y. 
75 cents. 


PENSIONS AND FACT-FINDING IN LABOR 
RELATIONS. American Management As- 
sociation, New York, N. Y. 50 cents. 


CONTROLLING INDIRECT LABOR * AND 
MAINTENANCE Cost. American Man- 
agement Association, New York, N.Y. 
50 cents. 


GUIDEBOOK TO LABOR RELATIONS Law. 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chi- 
cago. $3.00. 


ACCOUNTING 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING, VOLUME II. 
By George Hillis Newlove and S. Paul 
Garner. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, Mass. $4.50. 


ESSENTIALS OF Cost ACCOUNTING. Sec- 
ond Edition. By John G. Blocker. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New Y ork. $4.50. 


THE MONTHLY FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 
By Frederick Staples. The Counting 
House Publishing Company, Thiens- 
ville, Wisconsin. $1.25. 


CASES AND PROBLEMS IN AUDITS AND Ex- 
AMINATIONS. By Christian Oehler. 
American Book Company, 88 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. $5.50. 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 


OFFICE METHODS, SYSTEMS, AND PRO- 
CEDURES. By Irvin A. Herrmann. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 
$7.00. 


GETTING FULL VALUE FROM OFFICE 
SPACE, EQUIPMENT AND PROCEDURES. 
American Management Association, 
New York, N. Y. 75 cents. 
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indispensable reports by 
Controllership Foundation! 





BUSINESS CONSULTANTS: 


THEIR USES AND LIMITATIONS 


Based on the experience of 61 representative companies in 25 
cities, this newest Foundation study cites rules to follow when select- 
ing a business consultant, together with safeguards and procedures 
for insuring satisfactory results. 

It also defines the ethical tenets which should govern the con- 
sultant’s dealings with management, and provides standards for 
companies to use in judging the success of a consulting assignment. 

This report will help you obtain desired results from consultants, 
because it outlines procedures for management to follow in assisting 
with the work. 

Amply illustrated with case-history material, the study covers such 
details as fees, expenses, methods of approach, staff relations and the 
like, and also presents specimen agreements between consultant and 
client. 

Price to Controllers Institute members, $1.50 
to non-members, $3.00 








Providing 
FACTS AND FIGURES 


FOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Impending wage and salary controls and their inevitable impact 
on union contracts make facts and figures more important than ever 
before. Based on actual methods employed by 41 companies, large 
and small, in many lines of business, this Foundation study tells: 
@ How to collect, analyze and report financial data for bargaining 
purposes ; 

@ How to anticipate the long-term effects of particular contract pro- 
visions ; 

@ How to compile a company “fact book,’”’ including 190 points to 
be covered; 

@ How to collect and employ company data on attendance, tardiness, 
leaves, hours, grievances and seniority—as well as on living costs, 
family budgets and real wages. 

The study also tells how to correct and avoid strategic gaps in 
company records, and how to prevent misinterpretation of financial 
reports and ay ed statistics. Especially helpful is the check list 
of 104 separate factors governing pension plans. 


Price to Controllers Institute members, $3.50 
to non-members, $5.00 


Copies of these reports may be obtained from 


CONTROLLERSHIP FOUNDATION, INC. 


Research Arm of Controllers Institute 
One East 42np St., New York 17, N. Y. 








USE IT ONLY 


ONCE A 


4 mMonTH 


. AND 
IT PAYS 


FOR ITSELF 


“Davidson 


One 
letters, bulletins, advertising literature, etc. at a fraction of the cost 
of manual folding. She'll easily do the work of 10 to 20 girls. No over- 
no delayed mailings. In hundreds of 
business offices the Davidson has rendered years of trouble-free service. 


girl with a Davidson will fold your 


time. . .no upset office routine. . . 
Any office girl can operate it. It’s motor 
driven with automatic feed. Makes a wide 
variety of parallel folds...handles light 
and heavy papers from 3” x 3” to 10” x 14” 
.at speeds up to 20,000 per hour. And it 
will quickly pay for itself even if used but 
once a month. 
Ask for our new “fact book” on folding costs 


and see how much you can save. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1040-52 West Adams Street * Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Soles end Service Agencies ore located 
n principal cities 


OFFICE 
FOLDING MACHINE 


monthly statements, form 








This is the same ma- 
chine as shown above 
but without the base, 
for use on desk or table. 
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Business Expansion Plans 
in 1951 May Not Mature 


American business plans a record-break- 
ing $21.9 billion expansion program in 
1951, if it can get the materials, it was re- 
ported recently in a joint survey released 
by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the Commerce Department. 

The government agencies said this 
year's planned outlay is 21 per cent more 
than the $18,130 million which corpora- 
tions expected to spend in 1950. It was 14 
per cent higher than the $19,230 million 
expended for new facilities in 1948, the 
post-war peak. 

There was no estimate of the amount of 
increased production which could be ex- 
pected if the entire program is completed. 

“In view of the tight materials and ran- 
power situation which will result from 
increasing defense expenditures,” the 
study noted, “there is some question 
whether this expansion will be fully real- 
ized in 1951.” 

Manufacturing companies, including 
makers of defense metals and chemicals, 
plan the largest industrial growth in 1951. 
The government report said the expected 
outlay of all manufacturing concerns 
would be $10,570 million, nearly 33 per 
cent more than the $7,950 million spent in 
1950. 

Railroads and mining companies re- 
ported that their expansion plans call for 
a 19 per cent rise this year over 1950. Be- 
tween them, they expect to improve fa- 
cilities by $2,180 million. 

The electrical and gas utility industry, 
which has spent nearly $13 billion on new 
facilities since World War II, said it has 
earmarked $3,440 million additional for 
this year. This represents a 7 per cent in- 
crease over 1950. 

Commercial industries, such as stores 
and garages, and transportation other than 
railroads said they expect to spend $5,690 
million on expansion. 


Pay Overtime 
in U.S. Bonds? 


To combat inflation it might be wise to 
pay workers for overtime in government 
bonds instead of cash, U.S. Senator Doug- 
las of Illinois, declared recently. He said 
there is no need to do that now, but that 
such a | age probably would have 
“great advantages later on when the in- 
flation pressures will be much heavier.” 

He said he has in mind the payment of 
overtime—at the rate of time and a half 
in federal bonds which could not be 
cashed until the current emergency has 
passed. 

“Taking that money out of circulation 
not only would greatly reduce the danger 
of inflation, but would provide workers 
with a comfortable financial cushion 
against possible unemployment after this 
crisis,’ Senator Douglas said. 
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Federal Reserve Retirement 
Fund Investments Broadened 


Because of declining income from fed- 
eral securities, investment in common and 
preferred stocks was begun about three 
years ago by the trustees of the Retirement 
Pension Fund of the Federal Reserve 
banks. A recent study by T. W. Kienlen re- 
ports that the trustees have now broadened 
their program and have recently started 
buying FHA mortgages with funds ob- 
tained through the sale of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities. 

A report indicates that “the investment 
policy carried forward during the year 
(ended February 28, 1950) called for sub- 
stantial expansion in the holdings of corpo- 
rate bonds, preferred and common stock.”’ 

The trustees’ report for the year ended 
February 28, 1950, showed the fund on 
that date owned common stock carried at 
$8,892,160 and preferred with a book 
value of $14,006,725, against $2,018,031 
and $12,962,073, respectively, on Febru- 
ary 28th. 

Using ‘“‘an additional medium (of in- 
vestment) .. . namely FHA __ insured 
residential housing mortgages issued un- 
der Section 608, Title VI, of the National 
Housing Act’’ the trustees said that while 
so far only $83,655 had been applied to 
such purchases “‘firm commitments already 
have been entered into for the purchase 
of $2,225,300. Funds will be raised 
chiefly by sale of U. S. Government bonds. 

Common stock yield has risen steadily 
and for the latest fiscal year was 5.45 per 
cent, or more than double the 2.40 per 
cent return on its $65,216,741 investment 
in U. S$. Government bonds. In the two 
preceding fiscal years the return on com- 
mon stock was 4.95 and 4.68 per cent in 
1949 and 1948, respectively. 


Shares Sold to Employes 

To enable its employes to become part- 
ners in its profits, an eastern corporation is 
selling them shares in the company at a 
price below the price in the open market, 
according to Industrial Press Service. 

More than 19,000 employes are now 
buying shares under the plan. Certificates 
for about 85,000 shares were mailed out 
recently to employes who had completed 
payment under a pay roll deduction plan. 
A new block of shares is to be offered to 
employes every six months. The selling 
price is $4 below the average market price 
for the first 20 days of the month before 
the stock is offered. 








Standard Appraisal Co. 
6 Church St. New York 
Branches all principal cities 
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e.-or checking 
the invoices 
on today’s 
shipments 


Yes, the Remington Rand Printing Calculator handles your every 
figuring job: cost breakdowns, payroll, inventory, sales analysis, finan- 
cial statements, figuring and checking invoices . . . you name it: the 
Printing Calculator does it! 

And, you do your problems just once with this machine; because 
it figures and proves at the same time. And the 10 key keyboard gives 
you cost-saving SPEED unattainable on ordinary machines . . . plus 
automatic division. 


Call your Remington Rand office today, or send coupon. 


the printing calculator does it faster— 
with printed proof on the tape 


me A 
Klemington. Frand PRINTING CALCULATOR 








Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 2652 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 ; 
1 © Please send me free calculator-fact brochure “Command Performance.” | 
] Please arrange Free demonstration of the Printing Calculator in my office. ; 
! ! 
| NAME ia! re ‘ TITLE ; 
| 

| COMPANY i EEF CN EE Te 
| 1 
| ADDRESS elena PE Le ORAL < ee ' 
1 | 
1 city ZONE STATE maa oN 
L by Remington Rand Inc. J 
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THE CHART YOU CAN CHANGE 
Without Costly Re-Drafting! 


Die-Cut Plastic letters are used for Com- 
pany name headings. Each letter has 
flanges which fit securely into the grooves 
of the felt background, which is available 
in Maroon, Dark Green, Black or White. 


Transparent Plastic windows (available 
in many sizes) hold typewritten or hand- 
lettered cards. Movable Plastic strips form 
the rules. Any card may be changed or en- 
tire sections re-arranged quickly and easily. 


The 
EVERLASTING 
Interchangeatle 
ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


A PARTIAL LIST OF ® Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
PROMINENT USERS © Sharp Prints Are Made Directly from the Chart 
L © A Typewriter and Ordinary Paper Are All You Need 

United States Army ® Relieves Busy Draftsmen of This Costly Work 
United States Navy ® Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
International Harvester Co. 
General Motors Corporation Send for 4-page folder illustrating typical organization 
New York Life Insurance Co. structures and list of other prominent users. Write Dept. 
Detroit Edison Co. 2-C today! Or phone MIchigan 2-6334 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. GNC it 








ANNUAL REPORT ... ANNUAL HEADACHE? 
Turn the Entire Job Over To Pandick 


Pandick clients find us capable of working out every step in the 
preparation of an annual report—whether it’s to be an elaborate or a 
modest booklet. 

Our professionally-trained layout and design department will be glad 
to create a “dummy” for your consideration. We take over all the 


production details. And we can expand on your rough copy, if you wish. 


We consider this service just part of 
doing a thorough job, May we help you? 


- - 22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6 

ft D ? k PP, REctor 2-3447 i 

Pan dc. 7eSS, Ihc. 71 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, N.J. 
Established 1923 MArket 3-4994 


A QUARTER CENTURY OF SERVICE 





Sales Taxes Provide 
Large Revenue for States 


As national spending continues at rec- 
ord highs, general sales taxes rank as the 
largest source of revenue in almost one 
half of the 48 states, according to Com- 
merce Clearing House’s annual report on 
major state tax collections. 23 states col- 
lected their largest amounts of revenue 
from sales taxes, 16 from gasoline taxes, 
six from income taxes and one from motor 
vehicle fees. Louisiana and Texas. get 20% 
and 29%, respectively, of their income 
from severance taxes imposed on natural 
resources removed from those states. 

West Virginia again had the highest 
percentage of sales tax collections with 
54%. Missouri with 45%, Illinois and 
Michigan with 44%, and Indiana with 
43% followed. 

The highest percentage of gasoline 
taxes, 43%, was collected in Nebraska. 
Georgia and Montana were next with 
34% each, with Kentucky and Maine fol- 
lowing with 33% and 31%, respectively. 

New York got half its revenue from the 
state income tax, Massachusetts got 43% 
from this source, Oregon 42%, Wiscon- 
sin 40%, Delaware 29% and Minnesota 
28%. 

In Florida where the sales tax was ef- 
fective for but eight months of the fiscal 
year, it was second only to gasoline and 
alcoholic beverage taxes in 1950. In Okla- 
homa a 1¢ per gallon increase put gaso- 
line taxes ahead of sales taxes. The Con- 
necticut sales tax increase from 1% to 2% 
displaced gasoline taxes as that state’s top 
revenue producer. 

In New Jersey, the only state in which 
motor vehicle registration fees were the 
chief tax source, 18%, gasoline taxes 
ranked second, yielding 17%, the CCH 
report concludes. 


Manufacturers Oppose 
Price-Wage Controls 


Barring another world war, industry is 
definitely opposed to the use of direct 
price and wage controls at this time or in 
the near future, according to a survey just 
completed by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The thinking of the 174 
manufacturing companies surveyed by the 
Board is predicated upon the fact that an 
increase in the defense budget, as origi- 
nally proposed, is small in relation to the 
size of our total economy, and so can be 
taken-in stride. 

Moreover, controls at this time, it is 
felt, could destroy much of industry's in- 
centive to produce and thus hamper rather 
than help the war effort. However, if we 
must have them it was reported, industry 
favors across-the-board controls to the 
“piecemeal, creeping paralysis now 
planned.” 
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Corporate Working Capital 
Position at Record Levels 


American corporations approach 1951 
in record financial shape as a result of a 
12-year program of corporate working 
capital expansion, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission reported recently. 

The accomplishment means that United 
States industry tackles the stepped-up de- 
fense production program with a produc- 
tive machine far superior to the manu- 
facturing resources possessed by the 
United States as it entered World War II. 

An S. E. C. report showed that during 
the quarter ended with September, corpo- 
rate working capital rose $2.2 billion to 
a record high of $75.9 billion—more than 
triple the 1939 figure. It said the total for 
1950 is likely to approach $77 billion. 

Since the end of 1939, working capital 
of United States industry has risen $51.4 
billion. In 1939, it was $24.5 billion. 
When the Japanese hit Pearl Harbor in 
1941, it was $32.3 billion. 

While building up their working capi- 
tal, American corporations also improved 
their physical plant and equipment. They 
spent more than $18 billion on these im- 
provements in 1950. 

Recently the S. E. C. reported that busi- 
ness men planned to spend in the first 
three months of 1951 sbout 30 per cent 
more for plant and equipment than in the 
March quarter of 1950. 

These pm soya spending plans en- 
visage an outlay of about $4.8 billion 
against $3.7 billion in the March quarter 
of this year. The report said the job of 
improving the country’s industrial plant is 
going steadily forward, particularly in 
such areas as steel production. 

Present steel capacity of 100.5 million 
tons a year will be raised to 110 million 
tons by the end of 1952. Some experts 
think the increase may be even more than 
that. 

The report showed most of the Septem- 
ber quarter increase of $2.2 billion in 
working capital was a result of increases 
in cash, holding of government securities 
and expansion of inventories. Such gains, 
of course, were offset by increased Federal 
taxation—tax liabilities rising $1.9 billion 
during the quarter to $12.3 billion on Sep- 
tember 30. 

Inventories were valued at $46.9 billion 
on September 30, having risen $1.6 billion 
during the quarter. Cash and bank deposits 
rose $1.1 billion to $26.9 billion. Hold- 
ings of government issues increased $1.2 
billion to $19.5 billion. 





COST AND BUDGET SYSTEMS 
ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURAL 
STUDIES 
CO-OPERATIVELY DEVELOPED 
ARTHUR LAZARUS 
Management Consultant 
70 Pine Street - New York 5 
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Here's the answer to 


MIGHT 


working capital 


OUR PLAN CAN INCREASE WORKING CAPITAL 20%, 
30%, 40% OR MORE... USUALLY IN 3 TO 5 DAYS 


UNDREDS of manufacturers and wholesalers are using 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT as a source of working capital. 
According to their needs, they are using from a few thousand 
to several millions. They are using this money for normal 
operations, or to expand and speed up production as con- 
tractors on Government requirements. 


NO STRINGS ATTACHED. We offer you a flexible and simple 
arrangement. We will not buy or sell stock or other 
capital issues. We will not become a partner. You do not 
make any long term interest or dividend commitments. 
You retain complete control over ownership, manage- 
ment, profits. 

ONE REASONABLE CHARGE. There are no preliminary fees, 
commissions or other extras. We make only one charge 
which is well in line with the use and purpose of the 
extra funds, and it is a tax deductible business expense. 


A CONTINUING SOURCE. While CommerciAL CREDIT’sS 
arrangement is continuous, you can increase or decrease 
the amount of money used automatically, as your needs 
vary. This minimizes costs because you pay only for the 
money you actually use. 

WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE. Assure yourself of a continuing 
supply of adequate working capital to buy more materials, 1 
to buy for “spot cash,” to meet bigger payrolls, to install §. 
modern equipment, to carry larger receivables, to pay ; 
heavier taxes, etc. Write, wire or phone the nearest A 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION office below. Just ; 
say, ‘“‘Send me complete information about the plan i 
referred to in Controller.” 











COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
ee) Na 


d Surplus Over $100,000,000 


Capital an 2, Mo. 


BALTIMORE 





COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore | 
New York 17 = Chicago 6 = Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6... and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada 
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f—-—-MAIL COUPON NOW! -=— 


If you haven't 
thrown it out 
already— 


DO IT NOW! 


Make no mistake about it, you can 
throw out your accounts payable 
ledger entirely! Many companies 
have already done this...to their 
time-saving, money-saving advan- 
tage. You can, too, when you use 
the scientifically designed Blue 
Streak voucher checks made by 
Todd.What’s more, your payments 
will be prestige-packaged ! 

With Todd Blue Streak vouchers, 
there’s no need to write separate 
check stubs, check registers or 
receipts. Envelope-addressing is 
out! Cash book and purchase 
journal postings can be reduced to 
only one a day, even if you write 
hundreds of checks daily. You cut 
ledger postings to almost zero... 
save yourself needless, time-wast- 
ing historical accounting... and 
gain better internal control. 

Todd Blue Streak vouchers are 
printed on Protod-Greenbac paper 
— guaranteed protection against 
alteration and counterfeiting. Find 
out about them—no cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail the coupon now! 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. C 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 

Please give me full details about Todd Blue 
Streak vouchers that eliminate accounts pay- 
able ledgers 


Firm 


Zone State 





COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES IN 
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PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Members of the Controllers Institute are identified in the follow- 
ing items by certificate number and year of election in parentheses. 


GeEorRGE H. HETLEY (#1120-1939), 
comptroller of Harrison Radiator Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation, Lock- 
port, New York, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Niagara County National Bank 
& Trust Company of Lockport. Mr. Het- 
ley is a past president of the Buffalo Con- 
trol of Controllers Institute. 


HARTWELL E. ANway has been pro- 
moted to comptroller of Gerber Products 
Company, Fremont, Michigan. 


IRVING MARCUSE (#4073-1947) has 
been elected assistant treasurer of General 
Builders Supply Corporation, New York, 
in addition to his duties as controller. 


G. R. LOHNES (#2717-1943), treasurer 
of National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio became a director of the Cincin- 
nati branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
for a three year term, beginning January 1. 
Mr. Lohnes succeeded PAUL BLAZER, 
chairman of the board, Ashland Oil Com- 
pany. He has served as treasurer of N.C.R. 
since 1931 and was named to the corpora- 
tion’s board of directors and executive 
committee in 1945. Mr. Lohnes has served 
N.C.R. since 1910 when he joined it in 
an accounting capacity. He is an honorary 
member of the Ohio State University 
Chapter of Beta Alpha Psi, professional 
accounting fraternity. 


FIRST FATHER-SON MEMBERSHIP RECORDED BY INSTITUTE 


The Durkees: Rodney S., Stuart H.—and James T. 


At the turn of the year, a “first time” 
event occurred with the election of Stuart 
H. Durkee to membership in Controllers 
Institute. Mr. Durkee, treasurer of The 
Superior Oil Company, Los Angeles, is the 
son of Rodney S. Durkee, president of 
both Lane-Wells Company of Los Angeles 
and Petro-Tech Service Co., of Venezuela. 

The elder Durkee is a past national pres- 
ident (1935-1936) of Controllers Insti- 
tute. He holds certificate #26 of the Insti- 


tute, having been elected in 1932 while 
serving as comptroller of Socony Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc., New York. His son holds 
certificate #5119. 

At the same time it was announced that 
James T. Durkee, brother of Rodney, had 
been named comptroller of General Petro- 
leum Corporation, Los Angeles. He had 
previously served as assistant treasurer and 
assistant comptroller, and holds the Insti- 
tute’s certificate #593. 
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GEORGE W. ROONEY (#1936-1941) 
has been named an executive vice presi- 
dent of United 
States Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Rooney was pre- 
viously vice pres- 
ident and comp- 
troller of United 
States Steel Corp. 
of Delaware. 
The United 
States Steel Co. 
is a merger of 
four wholly 
owned _ subsidi- 
aries of United States Steel Corp., con- 
solidating the United States Steel Corp. 
of Delaware, the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., the H. C. Frick Coke Co., and 
United States Coal & Coke Co. The new 
single company is a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of the corporation and the new pro- 
gram does not affect the other subsidiaries 
of the corporation, which will continue in 
business as in the past. 





MR. ROONEY 


DouGLass C. Coupe (#3721-1946), 
vice president and treasurer of Sibley, 
Lindsay & Curr Company, Rochester, New 
York, has been elected a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Monroe County 
Savings Bank, Rochester. Mr. Coupe is a 
vice president of the Rochester Control 
of the Controllers Institute, and prior to 
joining Sibley’s was chief of the Fiscal 
Branch of the Rochester Ordnance Dis- 
trict. 


LEON C. Guest, formerly controller of 
the television picture tube division of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., New York, 
has been named controller of the radio 
and television division. 


VANCE Huccins, CPA, Charlotte, 
N. C., has been elected comptroller of 
Duke Power Company. 


CHARLES W. TUCKER (#729-1936) 
has been appointed comptroller of the 
Maritime Administration of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Tucker, a Certified Public Ac- 
countant of Massachusetts and Illinois, is 
a past president of the Boston Control and 
a former director of the New York City 
Control of Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica. He has also served as a member of the 
Institute’s National Committee on Admis- 
sions. 


CHARLES E. Stewart, CPA, has been 
appointed controller for Reid-Holcomb 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


HENRY CARLISH has been appointed 
controller of Tele-King Corporation. He 
was formerly controller and assistant treas- 
urer of Fada Radio and Electric Company. 





CONTROLLERS EASTERN CONFERENCE COMMITTEE MEETS 





Plans for the Eastern Conference of Controllers, being spon- 
sored by the Baltimore Control of Controllers Institute at the 
Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel in Baltimore on April 20-21, were dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of the Executive Committee, presided 
over by General Chairman S. Chaplin Davis. Earl R. Uhlig was 
appointed vice chairman. Those present (left to right) were: 


WILLIAM C. KNAPP, controller, the Arundel Corp.; GEORGE L. HEWITT, treas- 
urer, the Maryland Biscuit Co.; CLINTON C. EMICH, treasurer, Riggs, Dist- 
ler & Co.; JOHN E. TELLMAN, assistant secretary, Koppers Company, Inc.; 
S. CHAPLIN DAVIS, vice president, the Baltimgre Salesbook Co.; ARTHUR R. 
BURBETT, controller, First National Bank; JOSEPH U. DIEHL, vice president, 
Pennsylvania Water & Power Company; EARLE R. UHLIG, controller, the Glenn 
L. Martin Co.; HARRY Y. WRIGHT, secretary, Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Mary- 
land; and CHARLES W. BURTON, vice president, Anchor Post Products, Inc. 


PETER H. MAY, vice president and controller, Maryland Casualty Co., the 
speakers hospitality chairman, was unable to be present for the picture. 


W. RayMOND PARSHALL (#3530- 
1945) is now serving as general controller 
of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa., which is the new name 
of the corporation following the recent ac- 
quisition by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works of the assets and business of Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 

Perry A. WHITE (#2474-1943), who 
formerly served as controller of Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation has been appointed 
controller of the Lima-Hamilton Division 
of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation. 

JaMEs J. Murray (#3529-1945), for- 
merly assistant comptroller of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, is assistant con- 
troller of B-L-H. 


T. W. Bryant (#255-1933), general 
controller of Cuneo Press, Inc., Chicago, 
discussed ‘“The 
Controller's 
Function” re- 
cently at a ses- 
sion of the 
Eighth Execu- 
tive Group of 
the University of 
Chicago's School 
of Business. Mr. 
Bryant has 
served as a vice 
president and 
national director 
of Controllers Institute and is now a mem- 
ber of its Advisory Council. 


MR. BRYANT 
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Henry A. Fett has been named comp- 
troller and JoHN W. EBeErt, general audi- 
tor of the Wabash, Ann Arbor and New 
Jersey, Indiana & Illinois Railroads. Mr. 
Fett, who succeeded WiLttAM RECTOR 
EASTMAN, who retired on January 1, was 
formerly general auditor and Mr. Ebert 
was promoted from auditor. 


JOHN C. NayLor (#589-1935), vice 
president and general manager of Pet Milk 
Company, has 
been elected vice 
president and di- 
rector of General 
Milk Company 
and director of 
International Fi- 
nance Company, 
with headquar- 
ters at Los Ange- 
les, California. 
These companies 
are affiliated 
with the Pet 
Milk Company and handle the produc- 
tion and sales of evaporated milk in 
foreign countries, particularly England, 
France, Holland, Australia and South 
Africa. 

Mr. Naylor, who is a past national presi- 
dent of Controllers Institute, and who is 
now serving as a trustee of Controllership 
Foundation, was also honored recently 
with eléction as a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 





MR. NAYLOR 
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In his attempt to at 
protect himself from -#™ 4 


misfortune and the forces. -— il ul 
ao» hee 
snare mas oid NAILING 


many curious practices, 
EVIL OUT 


OF THE 
HOUSE... 


The popular practice of 
nailing up a horseshoe for 
good luck can be traced to 
two ancient origins. The first 
is the old Roman superstition 
that evil could be avoided by 
driving a nail into the door 
of a building. The other is the 
Greek and Roman belief in 
the magic and even sacred 


powers of the horse. 





Today, man has real protection—modern insurance 
against specific hazards such as burglary, robbery and 
theft. And in most cases, the price for this protection has 
just been reduced. Why not call our agent in your 


community —now? 


HMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Pa ee ea 
FIDELITY + SURETY + CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE + ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 


VERNON W. KRaETSCH has been ap- 
pointed assistant comptroller of American 
Steel and Wire Company, Cleveland, it 
was recently announced by R. M. BRAUND 
(#2655-1934), comptroller for this U.S. 
Steel subsidiary. Mr. Kraetsch joined the 
company as a technical apprentice 11 years 
ago. 


ROBERT C. Tyson (#3864- 
1947), control- 
ler of United 
States Steel Cor- 
poration, New 
York, has been 
elected a vice 
president of the 
Corporation. Mr. 
Tyson will con- 
tinue as control- 
ler in addition 
to carrying out 
the duties of his 
new post. 


MR. TYSON 


HERBERT E. SCHNUR has been promoted 
to assistant comptroller of the Texas Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas. Mr. Schnur has 
spent his entire business career with Tex- 
aco, starting in 1930 as an accountant at 
the Houston office. In 1942 he entered the 
Army as a private and was discharged in 
1946 with the rank of captain. He won the 
Legion of Merit for work in connection 
with enemy oil intelligence. He returned 
to company service in 1946 as a special 
auditor in the New York office. His new 
headquarters will be in Houston. 


R. KENNETH WINTERS, CPA, has been 
appointed controller for Airmaid Hosiery 
Mills, Dallas, Texas. 


Jack L. BATCHLER (#920-1937), sec- 

retary of the Kansas City Life Insurance 

Company, has 

been elected the 

31st president of 

the South Cen- 

tral Business As- 

sociation of 

Kansas City, an 

organization of 

more than 400 

business men 

who devote their 

efforts to civic 

and cultural im- 

MR. BATCHLER provement of 
the city. 

Active in numerous insurance and civic 
organizations, Mr. Batchler is a past pres- 
ident of the Insurance Accounting and 
Statistical Association, a former national 
director of Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica, and was president and a charter mem- 
ber of the Kansas City chapter of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association. 
Mr. Batchler has been associated with 
Kansas City Life since 1917. He is also a 
director and a member of the executive 
committee of the company. 
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THEODORE R. PEARY (#3525-1945) has 
been named controller of Pacific Mills, 
Boston. Mr. Peary, who previously served 
as assistant controller, is a director of 
the Boston Control of Controllers Insti- 
tute. 


Harry V. BANKs has been appointed 
comptroller of Wamsutta Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., succeeding RICHARD M. 
STONE, who has been named director of 
the sales service department. 


CHARLES SKADE has been elected as- 
sistant controller of S. H. Kress & Co., 
New York. 


GEORGE SPIELER has been elected con- 
troller of the Barclay Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. He was formerly 
associated with R. H. Macy & Co. as cor- 
porate accountant for more than 15 years. 


JoHN C. BoOHLING who has been associ- 
ated with William A. White & Sons, New 
York, for the past 18 years and who has 
served as comptroller and a director of the 
firm, was elected treasurer of the company 
at a recent meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 


WALTER C. Laut was elected controller 
and assistant secretary of North Ameri- 
can Cement Corporation, New York, at a 
recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the firm. At the same time HENRY UL- 
RICH, JR. was named assistant controller. 





Obituary 





Hiram Burrell Hardwick, 52, con- 
troller of the Consumer Power Company, 
died of a heart attack at his home in Jack- 
son, Michigan, on December 28, 1950. 

Mr. Hardwick was formerly a resident 
of New York, where he was assistant con- 
troller of the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation. 

Born in Easonville, Alabama, he began 
his career in public utilities in 1918 with 
the Alabama Power Company and went 
to New York in 1925 to join the South- 
western Power & Light Company, a pred- 
ecessor of Commonwealth & Southern. 

Mr. Hardwick held membership certifi- 
cate #3891 of the Controllers Institute. 


C. T. Redmond, 54, former secretary 
and comptroller of Columbia Steel Com- 
pany, San Francisco, California, passed 
away in November according to word 
received from the San Francisco Control 
of Controllers Institute, of which he was 
a member since 1943. Mr. Redmond held 
certificate #2678. 

Prior to joining Columbia in 1924, 
Mr. Redmond was with Matison and 
Davey, New York, and Price Water- 
house & Co., San Francisco and Port- 
land, Oregon. 
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INCREASE EFFICIENCY, THIS A.B.C. WAY 











DUAL FEED reduces billing work 60 % in the case cited below. 


Let better working papers _ smooth and speed all func- —_Advences form inte 
tions of your business. Attack high paperwork costs and as 
waste, system by system. Apply work simplification’s “scien- 
tific method” to each element of a record system—to... 


A. Develop the best procedure. Standard Register FLOW 
CHARTING helps you check every step in the orig- 
ination and use of records—to reduce operations, 





make system more effective. DUAL FEED 
Registers 2 different 
B. Simplify the writing method. One case: Standard’s ‘mf! 
DUAL FEED on electric typewriter enables one girl 9“ ee 
at the Firth Carpet Company to write invoices and 
journal sheets at once—replacing two machines, two 
operators. (PS 17) 
€. Design the most efficient form. Capital Airlines’ five- 


part Kant-Slip CONTINUOUS ticket in Form Flow 
REGISTER spells $60,000 savings annually. (PS 20) 


FREE! Usable ideas. These and other Paperwork Simplifica- 
tion cases are detailed in the magazine “PS.” Write The 
Standard Register Co., 4402 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 











Ac. Srandard Register i 


A marginally punched ss 
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New Orleans Control Will Be Host to 


Southern Regional Conference, March 


At a time of changing conditions, such 
as today, it is imperative that corporate 
controllers and financial officers watch af- 
fairs closely so that, if trends give advance 
indications of coming changes which will 
affect profits and the welfare of those 
corporations, they will be aware of what is 
to come as soon as practical and thus be in 
the best possible position to make advance 
arrangements to meet the new problems. 


To this end, it is highly desirable that these 
men counsel together and give heed to the 
words of leaders in their fields and allied 
fields. 

With that declaration the Executive 
Committee for the Southern Region Con- 
ference ot Controllers Institute—to be 
held in New Orleans, March 16th and 
17th, with the New Orleans Control as 
host—announces that the 1951 conference 











Regulation S-X 


Form and Content of Financial Statements 
Required to be Filed with the S.E.C. 


[ AMENDED ] 


Copies of our January, 1951 edition of Regulation 
S-X as amended may be had upon request. This 
new edition of our booklet reflects the recent sub- 
stantial amendments announced by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission effective December 20 
and 29, 1950. The amendments are in part the 
result of discussions with and comment and pro- 





posals by accountants and other interested parties 
invited by the Securities and Exchange Commission 


during recent months. 


As in the case of others in our series of booklets on 
S.E.C. matters, Regulation S-X is supplied as a 


complimenta 


service to executives, accountants, 


securities underwriters, lawyers and others con- 
nected with corporate finance or accounting. 


Write or phone either of our offices. 


Lincoln fnancia printers © 





LINCOLN ENGRAVING & PRINTING CORPORATION 


130 Cedar Street * 


NEW YORK (6) «+ 


WoOrth 4-3760 


LINCOLN PRINTING COMPANY 


732 Sherman Street * CHICAGO (5) 


Day and Night Op 


ion under 


* WaAbash 2-400! 





ive Supervision 


16-17 


will offer an excellent opportunity for 
controllers to exchange ideas with others 
with whom they have common interests 
and to hear what national leaders in the 
fields of business, economics, and govern- 
ment have to say. 

The Conference program will include 
discussions and forums on those subjects 
uppermost in controllers’ minds and dis- 
cussion leaders will be men of national 
prominence in their own lines. A full pro- 
gram is in prospect for the controllers who 
attend the meeting and arrangements also 
will be made to entertain the controllers’ 
ladies while their husbands are otherwise 
occupied. 

The New Orleans Control points out 
that excellent weather is the rule in New 
Orleans in March, with a monthly mean 
temperature of 63.2° F, an average daily 
maximum 71.1, and an average daily mini- 
mum of 55.2; average precipitation, 5.5 
inches for the month. They urge that visi- 
tors to New Orleans for this Conference 
stay a few extra days to enjoy the outdoor 
recreation which may be denied them at 
home at that season, particularly if they 
reside in the more northern part of the 
area from which this Conference wil! draw 
attendance. After a few days devoted to 
enjoyment of these daytime pursuits, 
coupled with visits to restaurants of in- 
ternational reputation and night spots 
where gaiety reigns supreme, New Or- 
leanians believe the visitors will lend a 
receptive ear to the traditional phrase with 
which the southerner speeds the parting 
guest—"Hurry back!” 


Two Decisions on 
State Taxes Awaited 


Corporations doing business in more 
than one state are awaiting with interest 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Spector Motor Case and the 
Norton Case. Arguments in both cases 
have already been heard by the high court, 
Commerce Clearing House reports. 

The Spector Motor case involves the 
validity of the Connecticut franchise tax 
based on net income as applied to an in- 
terstate trucking company operating be- 
tween Connecticut and out-of-state points. 

The Norton case involves the right of 
the State of Illinois to impose its retailers’ 
occupation tax on sales by an out-of-state 
corporation maintaining an office and 
warehouse in the state, where the orders 
were sent to the Massachusetts office and 
shipments made to customers in Illinois. 
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Tax Load in 1951: 
29¢ on Each Dollar 


The tax load, already at record levels, 
promises to get even heavier in 1951. 
While Federal, state and local levies took 
about 26.6 cents out of every dollar earned 
in the United States last year according to 
the New York Herald-Tribune, this ratio 
is likely to rise close to 29 cents this year. 

The World War II peak was only 26.1 
cents in 1945 with a mere 19.1 cents in the 
pre-war year 1940. Sharp increases in state 
and local taxation absorbed relief from 
lower Federal levies in the postwar period. 

Part of the increases must, no doubt, be 
ascribed to the lower purchasing power of 
the dollar, which makes itself felt in indi- 
vidual as well as in government pocket- 
books. Another element making for in- 
creased revenue requirements at state _ 
tals and city halls was the necessity for 
modernizing roads, schools, hospitals and 
other public facilities, many of which had 
become deteriorated during the last con- 
flict. 

Indirect taxes, such as sales levies, have 
also gone up. They took 8.5 per cent of 
national income in 1945 and they are about 
10.1 per cent today, according to an analy- 
sis of the United States News. 

Personal taxes now average slightly un- 
der 10 per cent of national income, taking 
into account the last increases in Septem- 
ber. The corresponding figure in 1945 was 
11.4 eo cent, which indicates some meas- 
ure of relief. 

However, there is little reprieve in sight 
so far as state taxes are concerned. To men- 
tion only one field, motor vehicle transport 
is rapidly outgrowing the nation’s high- 
way system. 

The New York State Department of 
Public Works estimates, for example, that 
52 per cent of the rural roads are in urgent 
need of reconstruction. The New Jersey 
State Highway Department states that 20 
per cent of the system is ‘‘in serious deter- 
ioration and 30 per cent requires repair.” 


Fear of Bigness Not Widespread 


Three-quarters of the people do not 
share the Government's fear of large com- 
panies or the actions of the Government in 
trying to break up certain large companies 
like the A & P into smaller units. 

This was revealed in two Psychological 
Barometer surveys totaling 7,500 personal 
interviews made in 124 cities and towns 
from coast to coast. One survey was made 
in October and the other in November, 
1950, under the direction of 124 psychol- 
ogists associated with The Psychological 
Corporation. 

There was no difference between the 
answers given by union and nonunion 
families. Both overwhelmingly believed 
that large companies should be encouraged 
or let alone. 
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His drivers are 


experts but he 


carries automobile 


safe and sound 


but he insures his 3 
unts receivable . 


acco 


insurance 


if = 


CREDIT INSURANCE COMPLETES 
YOUR PROGRAM OF PROTECTION! 


REDIT INSURANCE protects you from 
"Groves credit losses just as auto- 
mobile insurance protects you from 
losses arising from unexpected accidents 
involving your cars and trucks. 

American Credit pays you when your 
customers can’t . . . protects you against 
their inability to pay because of strikes, 
floods, lawsuits, material shortages, 
Government restrictions and other un- 
foreseeable events. And American Credit 
enables you to get cash for past due 
accounts . . . improves your credit stand- 
ing with banks and suppliers (important 
benefits if you are operating at high 
volume with limited working capital). 


An American Credit policy can be 





tailored to your own requirements . . . 
insuring all, a specified group, or just 
one account. 
This Book Helps You 
Plan Sound Credit Policy 

“Why Safe Credits Need Protection” 
also gives more facts about American 
Credit Insurance. For your 
copy, just call our office in your 
city orwrite AMERICAN CREDIT 
InpEmMNity Company oF NEw 
York, Dept. 55, First National 
Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
Crepit INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Ss OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 





THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








Manufacturers Set 
Sales-Profits Peaks 


American manufacturers set new sales 
and profits records in the third quarter of 
1950 despite higher taxes, a government 
report disclosed recently. It added that 
their rate of profits reached 17.6 per cent 
on an annual basis during the three months 
ended September 30, compared with 15.6 
per cent in the June quarter and 12 per 
cent in the third quarter of last year. 

The record was made in the face of the 
fact that corporation income taxes were 
increased during the September quarter. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers . . . . « « $ 731,102,226.19 


802,887,596.04 


U. S. Government Obligations . . . . «© «+ « 


Loans and Bills Purchased . . . 
Public Securities . . . . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable . . . « « « 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 
Bank Premises .... . 
Other Real Estate . . ° 


Total entnewen 


- + 1,230,658,065.19 


+ $107,007,990.32 


9,000,000.00 
19,693,338.04 
8,202,255.82 


8,771,883.87 
18,041,983.18 | 170,717,451.23 
a 5,037,488.67 
16,776.40 


$2,940,419,603.72 


LIABILITIES 


Copttel: 68 8 Se LES 
Surplus Fund... . ° 


Undivided Profits. . . er ae 


Total Capital Funds a Se 
Deposits... 5 3 < e 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . 
Acceptances. ae eee 
Less: Own Acceptances l Held for 

Investment . . . oe he 


Dividend Payable January 15,1951: 
$ 


Regular. . ,000,000.00 
Extra 2,000,000.00 

Items in Transit with Foreign 
ramenes és 4. se 

Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes, ete.. . . . 


Total Liabilities . 


$100,000,000.00 

200,000,000.00 

74,386,331.95 

a eal ey DIE RNE SESS 
. «+ 2,503,009,999.71 

150,000.00 


+ $ 15,574,299.55 


4,749,290.47 


$ 10,825,009.08 


5,000,000.00 
2,655,727.40 


44,392,535.58 _ 62,873,272.06 
- $2,940,419,603.72 


Securities carried at $94,779,231.47 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for 


filuciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, a 


nd for other purposes. 








J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 


President 


DIRECTORS 


Chairman of the Board, 
Juke Power Company 


GEORGE G. ALLEN 


F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Union Pacifie Railroad Company 
J.LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairmanofthe Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY 
CHARLES P. COOPER President, 
The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, Jr. 
rane & Co., Inc., 
STUART M. CROCKER President, 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 


President, 
Dalton, Mass. 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
Serwind-White Coal Mining Company 
GANO < bag N President, 
e J. G. White Engineering Corporation 
WALTER S. FRANKLIN President, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


LEWIS GAWTRY 
JOHN | A. HARTFORD Chairman of the Board, 
¢ Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the Board, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the Board, 
he M. W. Kellogg Company 
WILLIAM L, KLEITZ President 
CHARLES 8S. MUNSON Chairman of the Board, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
CARROL M. SHANKS President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
EUGENE W. STETSON = Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Hlinois Central Railroad Company 
THOMAS J. WATSON Chairman of the Board, 
International Business Machines Corporation 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 


Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





In addition the new excess profits tax bill 
is retroactive to July 1, 1950. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the Federal Trade Commission 
said in a joint report that September quar- 
ter sales of $48.6 billion were 12 per cent 
higher than the $43.5 billion reported for 
the second quarter of 1950. 

The agencies also said third quarter 
profits, after taxes of $3.7 billion, were 16 
per cent higher than the second quarter net 
profit of $3.2 billion. 

In the third quarter of 1949, the report 
showed, net sales of manufacturing firms 
totaled $38.8 billion and net profits were 
$2.3 billion. 

In reporting on operating results for the 
third quarter of last year, the S. E. C. and 
F. T. C. said dividend payments for that 
period were $1.3 billion, or $200 million 
higher than in the three months ended 
June 30, 1950. 

Total assets of these manufacturing con- 
cerns on September 30 were placed at 
$120.5 billion, a $5.5 billion rise over 
June 30, 1950. 

An analysis of manufacturers by indus- 
try showed that for the third quarter of 
1950 the biggest money-earner was the 
petroleum and coal group, whose net 
profits after taxes totaled $462 million. 
This group was followed closely by the 
producers of automobiles and automotive 
parts, who reported net profit for the Sep- 
tember quarter of $448 million. 


State Taxes Up... Up... Up 


The upward trend of state tax legisla- 
tion continued almost unabated in 1950 as 
new sources for revenue were studied and 
old taxes increased. Twenty-five state legis- 
latures convened during the year, 14 of 
them in special sessions. While 1950 was 
an off-year for tax legislation in most 
states, revenue demands were so insistent 
that gasoline, beer and cigarette taxes were 
increased in some states, according to a 
recent review by Commerce Clearing 
House. 

No new sales taxes were enacted, but 
Mississippi and Texas increased sales tax 
rates on automobiles. Kentucky increased 
the income tax on corporations and on in- 
dividuals in the higher tax bracket. 
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All cities in Louisiana and New York 
were given legislative authority to enact 
sales taxes. Mississippi also granted such 
to cities of more than 13,500 population. 

The review lists a few exceptions to the 
state tax trend. Colorado lal its in- 
come tax by 20 per cent. Massachusetts re- 
pealed the tax on cigars and tobacco prod- 
ucts other than cigarettes. Voters rejected, 
by referendum, gasoline tax boosts en- 
acted by legislatures in Missouri, Nebraska 
and North Dakota. 


Interest Rate Dilemma Faces U.S. 


The Federal government is confronted 
with a “damned if you do and damned if 
you don’t” situation in regard to the in- 
terest rate problem, Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York, declared recently. 

After stating in the January issue of the 
Guaranty Survey that continuation of easy 
money as official government policy at a 
time when the brakes on inflation should 
be applied, shows up a dilemma, the bank 
concludes, that “‘an increase in the cost of 
carrying the public debt, while certainly 
not to be desired, would be a small price to 
pay for any substantial alleviation of the 
inflationary threat.” 

The Guaranty Survey concedes that “the 
broader possible consequences of an ag- 
gressive anti-inflationary general credit 
policy are indeed formidable. Our mone- 
tary authorities seem to be facing a choice 
of evils—comparative impotence on the 
one hand and a course beset with unknown 
difficulties and risks on the other.” 

Guaranty Trust suggests that one escape 
from the dilemma might be higher interest 
rates, including higher yields on govern- 
ment securities, but it admits that ‘the dif- 
ficulties of such a course are impressive.” 

“Existing prices of government seauri- 
ties have become a part of the nation’s fi- 
nancial structure,” the bank points out. 
“Banks and insurance companies hold such 
securities equal in value to several times 
the amount of their capital funds. 

“A substantial decline in market prices 
could have serious effects on the capital 
position of some such institutions and at- 
tempts of security holders to avoid losses 
and to take advantage of higher rates 
might result in severe market disturbances 
and in wholesale redemptions of savings 
bonds. unless appropriate steps were taken 
to prevent them,” the bank adds. 

And while it might be feasible to allow 
holders of low-coupon issues, including 
savings bonds, to exchange them for new 
securities as was done in World War I, 
this would be a “complicated and costly 
procedure,” the bank observes. “It might 
involve the refunding or possibly several 
refundings of the bulk of the public debt. 
It certainly would not be the easy or inex- 
pensive way to finance rearmament and the 
extent of the anti-inflationary effects could 
not be predetermined.” 
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Uarco VISITOR’S PASS Register Forms meet both requirements for 
close plant security: first, they keep a rigid check on visitors at all times; 
second, they’re easy to fill out—on a turntable register that’s convenient 
for guard and visitor alike. 

A typical form has three parts: one for the visitor, one for the gate’s 
permanent files, one locked in the register for checking. All three are 
written as one. All are differently colored. All carry the same serial 
number. They usually provide for recording the following information: 


Uarco VISITOR'S PASS forms will be 





1. Date 

2. Visitor’s name, ion, and identifi printed to meet any special requirements 
tien —still retaining the safe, easy register 

3. Citizenship operation. Call your Uarco Representa- 

4. Wank to: ohviantSee ont eneaan tive... no obligation, of course. 

Factoriez: Deep River, Connecticut; Chicago, 

5. Articles carried Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, 

6. Time in, time out California. Sales Representatives in all 

7. Signatures: visitor, guard, person seen principal cities. 

8. Car or truck license number 





eerie LARCO 


UARCO Incorporated Toto) te) 70a 4) 
Room 1622, 141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 





Business Forms 


Please send samples of Uarco VISITOR’S PASS Register Forms 
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Management Incentives 
Can Stimulate Big Gains 


REMENDOUS STRIDES can be made if 

proper incentives—such as retirement 
and security plans—are made available to 
management, Brooke E. Furr, treasurer of 
McCormick & Company, Baltimore, de- 
clared recently. But retirement and se- 
curity programs without the sound appli- 
cation of other fundamental factors are 
ineffective, Mr. Furr told the A.M.A. Fi- 
nance Conference, and may tend to lead to 
the welfare state or socialism. Any pro- 


gram must be well rounded. It must first 
provide for the immediate needs of super- 
visory personnel and then supplement this 
with incentives that tend to create a desire 
to do a better job. Mr. Furr said there 
should be: 


1. A clear understanding of the responsi- 
bilities and the opportunities ; 

2. A means of measurement that can be 
used by the individual as his perform- 
ance against expectancy ; 
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Quality Bonds-—in 


Quantity. .. for pension 
fund investment 


ALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. is singu- 
larly equipped to meet the invest- 
ment requirements of pension, 

———— insurance and endowment funds. 
“Through sustained activity as one of the 
nation’s leading underwriters and distributors of 
bonds for investment, we are prepared to offer 
high quality corporate and municipal issues in the 
large amounts desired. Our own sizable inventory, 
together with active municipal and corporate trad- 
ing departments in both Chicago and New York, 
makes available in quantity the selected under- 
writings of both ourselves and others. Our organi- 
zation’s familiarity with the markets and with the 
requirements of pension funds also can be of 
marked service. 
©Send without obligation for our latest 
offering list. It indicates a ready bond availability 
that may prove highly advantageous to your 
pension program. 
gaa 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















. Basic compensation comparable to that 
paid for like png of similar re- 
sponsibility and effort ; 

. Opportunity to have a ae in manage- 
ment (pride of ownership) in his con- 
tribution to the success or his responsi- 
bility in the failure of his company ; 

. Incentives to expand or increase the 
productive capacity of his company for 
the benefit of mankind. 


Security can possibly be looked upon 
from a number of different angles, he con- 
tinued, we feel that those who are en- 
trusted with the responsibility for seeing 
that performance is produced by others 
should feel: 


. Secure in their position provided they 
exert the proper effort and do the work 
expected of them, and 

. That they will be able to retain from 
their earnings sufficient to see that they 
and their families can live reasonably 
well when their most productive years 
have come to an end. 


Mr. Furr said that a feeling of security, 
both in the maintenance of their present 
positions and of reasonable funds avail- 
able after retirement, can prove to be a 
tremendous incentive for those in manage- 
ment positions to produce more effectively 
for the benefit of the company. In our plan 
we endeavor to protect the position of ef- 
ficient management personnel. They un- 
derstand that if, because of changing eco- 
nomic conditions, company growth, or 
other conditions beyond the control of the 
corporation, those with greater talents are 
needed to carry on functions that they have 
formerly performed, the individual will 
still be given the opportunity to continue 
his position as a part of management even 
though others may have to be promoted or 
employed to take care o: a position that 
carries increased responsibility in the or- 
ganization. 

It is our opinion that all employes 
should understand that the benefits de- 
rived from their employment are earned— 
that they are not merely offered as protec- 
tion or as security for the future. 

That is why we go so far in our own 
organization as to place pension benefits 
on an incentive basis. Basic pension bene- 
fits are purchased for all employes includ- 
ing management personnel but are supple- 
mented by what we term a “Retirement 
Income Trust,” contributions to which are 
dependent entirely on the profitable opera- 
tion of the company. These supplemental 
benefits are payable to the employe upon 
retirement and can be used by him to sup- 
plement the income that he may receive 
from the Federal Government—and from 
our pension plan. Allocations to the indi- 
vidual employe are based upon his com- 
pensation and his years of service with the 
company. Such a plan, we believe, is a tre- 
mendous incentive, particularly to super- 
visory personnel who have the most at 
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stake. Their rewards to a large degree will 
be determined by the over-all successful 
operation of the company. 

In addition to other benefits that most 
companies have, we have a pension plan, 
all of which is paid for by the company, 
the Retirement Income Trust which is a 
supplement to the pension plan, and an in- 
surance plan to assist the families of those 
who may pass away while in the service of 
the company. So that all employes may un- 
derstand the benefits and the cost of these 
benefits to the company, we developed a 
book, similar to a bank book, which is re- 
tained by the employe, in which we an- 
nually record the foilowing: 


1. Pension Plan. We indicate the annual 
pension that the company has pur- 
chased this year and for the years to 
date for the individual employe. 

. We indicate the amount that the com- 
pany has paid this year and for the years 
to date for such pension benefits. 

. We indicate the deposit that the com- 
pany has made for the benefit of the 
employe to the Retirement Income 
Trust—which represents a portion of 
the company profits in excess of those 
necessary to assure adequate dividends 
to the stockholders and the retention of 
sufficient funds for the future. 

. We indicate the earnings of the Retire- 
ment Income Trust that have been 
credited to the account of the individual 
for the current year. 

. We indicate the total available to date 
for the benefit of the employe upon re- 
tirement or upon severance of his con- 
nection with the company. 

. We further indicate the amount of 
group life insurance purchased for the 
benefit of the employe and the total 
monthly disability benefits that he is 
entitled to in case he unfortunately be- 
comes permanently disabled. 


Air Force Accounting 


Progress Reported 


Robert D. Benson, Deputy Auditor 
General of the United States Air Force, 
predicted recently that accounting and au- 
dit work of the various executive depart- 
ments will be of such type that their state- 
ments of expenditures can be accepted by 
the General Accounting Office with a 
minor amount of checking. 

Speaking before the first meeting of the 
Accountants’ Conference of New York 
University’s graduate school of business 
administration, he added, “This requires 
the establishment of systems and internal 
controls which will justify government 
auditors in accepting the results on a test- 
check basis.” 

The same principle Mr. Benson empha- 
sized, applies to the accounts of contrac- 
tors under cost-type contracts which are 
audited not only by the department but by 
the General Accounting Office prior to 
settlement of the contractor's final claim. 
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EMPLOYMENT * EQUIPMENT * MISCELLANEOUS 
RATES: $5.00 per inch or fraction thereof each insertion. 50¢ each additional line. Payable 
in advance. Allow approximately 40 words to the 1 column-wide inch including 2 words for 
box number. Closing date 10th of preceding month. Address box number replies to THE Con- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. Replies will be forwarded. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





CONTROLLER-VICE PRESIDENT, 
FINANCE 


Executive, skilled administrator. Employed by 
large utility (with treasurer, corporate secretary 
and budget director reporting). Previous heavy 
industrial and retail experience. Keen analyst, 
able to grasp and solve new and complex prob- 
lems quickly and get things done at minimum 
cost. Thorough knowledge all accounting, au- 
diting, finance, control, budgetary functions. 
National experience in organization planning, 
personnel procurement and training; modern 
systems and procedures (tabulating); effective 
budgetary control; prompt, accurate, intelligible 
management reports; surveys, investigations, 
annual reports, government contacts; financing 
and control of large scale construction pro- 
grams; credits, taxes, insurance. Educated busi- 
ness administration, basic engineering, econom- 
ics, accounting, law. Can relocate, U.S. or 
abroad; knowledge of languages. Achievements 
to determine compensation level. Box 1047. 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEER 


Certified Public Accountant (N. Y.) with 18 
years of unusual experience in industrial ac- 
counting and management, would like to asso- 
ciate himself with a manufacturing company 
located in New York or vicinity where crea- 
tive managerial ability and control are sought 
after. Possesses the faculty of diagnosing com- 
plex accounting and managerial probiems, de- 
signing the systems and other remedial meas- 
ures, and executing their installation and 
supervision consistent with good employe re- 
lations. Box 1052. 


TREASURER-CONTROLLER— 
ASSISTANT TO 
MAJOR FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE 


Management Consultant: Experienced in vatri- 
ous phases of financial planning, policies and 
organization. Experienced in installation of 
profit planning programs, cost accounting, 
variable budgets, procedures and develop- 
ment of integrated report programs. Special 
ability in the analysis and interpretation of 
operating results and profit variances to top 
management and Board of Directors through 
oral presentations and written reports. Desires 
permanent responsible position in stable 
company. Age 45. Box 1053. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
ACCOUNTANT 


desires position as controller or assistant to 
top management. Eight years of excellent ex- 
perience in all phases of accounting including 
top senior with public accounting firm being 
fully responsible for all accounting, costs, 
budgets, taxes and financial reports. Presently 
employed as controller of manufacturing con- 
cern. Complete resume on request. Box 1054. 


ACCOUNTING EXECUTIVE 


Age 40, college degree in accounting, pres- 
ently employed as controller in medium-sized 
manufacturing organization, but desires 
change in capacity as treasurer, controller, or 
assistant. 15 years experience in general ac- 
counting, cost, taxes, credit, and office man- 
agement. Box 1055. 





NOTE: Tre ConTROLLER reserves the right to ac- 
cept, reject or censor classified o and takes no re- 
sponsibility for the people contacted through this col- 
umn nor does it guarantee any item bought or sold. 





attractive opportunity. 
To qualify, candidates should: 


was a primary responsibility. 


pervising consulting assignments. 


ground and experience of the individual. 
x * 


York 17, N. Y. 





MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT-—New York 
COST ACCOUNTING AND BUDGETARY CONTROL EXPERIENCE 


Because of its steadily growing consulting practice, our Firm, which is long established, 
desires to increase its staff of outstanding men with a strong industrial accounting 
background. The Firm's policy is to promote from within; constant travel is not required. 

For men seeking a permanent career in management consulting, this is an unusually 


1. Have at least five to ten years’ experience in industrial accounting where 
the development of standard cost accounting plans and flexible budgets 


. Be between the ages of 28 and 45; have a good appearance and person- 
ality, a high degree of analytical skill and imagination, and the ability 
to deal with top management; and be capable of programming and su- 


Compensation will include profit sharing and a salary commensurate with the back- 
All replies will be treated confidentially. Should you wish complete anonymity, address 


your reply to Box 1500, The Controller, and only your resume will be shown to us. All 
other replies should be addressed to Box 1056, The Controller, 1 East 42nd St., New 
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ET us do that repetitive payroll work for 
you the modern, streamlined way— 


—on our specially designed high-speed 
alphabetic and numeric tabulating machines. 


We do complicated payroll registers and 
other payroll data in much less time than is 
required by a normally competent staff—and 
you save money since you pay us only on the 
basis of the actual machine time used! 


From now on, you can forget about costly 
payroll errors . . . about getting the payroll 
out on time ... about government reports! 
We'll prepare all your forms, even unsigned 


Find out how much 


YOUR FIRM 
CAN SAVE... 


. .. by having your payroll records 
prepared the modern, efficient way! 


checks if you desire. All work is confidential— 
and checked by bank standards, 
— - 


Send for this 


FREE 


informative 


es an 
agar ane 


brochure now! 


Other tabulation services: Let us tabulate 
your sales, orders, prices, costs, inventories, 
vouchers, special reports and other statistics— 
just as we have been doing for many of 
America’s leading firms for half a century. 
Write to: 


Recording and Statistical Corporation 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


DETROIT 


MONTREAL TORONTO 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 











Capital and Labor today are writing 
a new pension plan into one out of 
every eight contracts they sign. 





Whether you are facing a pension 
problem for the first time, or will be 
confronted with one later on, or simply 
want to be sure that your present plan 


is fully adequate, you will find our new 


pension booklet extremely helpful as a guide to the selection 


of competent pension advice. 


Write or telephone our nearest office today for your own free 
copy of “How to be Sure of Having the Best Pension Plan.” 


ALEXANDER & ALEXANDER 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « BALTIMORE 
ST. LOUIS e LOS ANGELES @ TULSA ¢ CLARKSBURG 








Private Spending Termed 
Chief Inflation Cause 


Excessive private expenditures rather 
than government deficit spending have 
been “the major generating force” behind 
the most recent rise in commodity prices,” 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
contends. And in its Monthly Review 
of credit and business conditions, released 
recently, it adds: ‘‘As a matter of fact, this 
has been true for the post-war period as 
a whole.” 

The regional central credit institution 
flatly takes issue with the current thinking 
which sees the primary cause of the infla- 
tion threat in the deficit financing of the 
Administration. 

On the contrary, the Federal Reserve 
insists that “deficit spending by the Federal 
government is only one of the possible 
causes of inflation” and “rather than a 
source of inflationary pressures, Federal 
government operations in most of the 
post-war period have been a major anti- 
inflation ee, it adds. 

“In fact,” the Federal Reserve Bank 
says, “in the period since the start of the 
war in Korea government receipts have 
exceeded disbursements and the accen- 
tuated inflationary pressures have clearly 
been the direct result of accelerated private 
spending, much of it financed by credit. 
It is true, of course, that such spending has 
been stimulated by fears of later shortages 
of civilian goods as a result of the national 
defense program and to some extent by 
fears of further inflationary price advances 
growing out of government deficit financ- 
ing.” 

“Looking to the immediate future,” 
the Federal Reserve report states, “‘it is 
obvious that either large-scale economies 
in Federal non-military expenditures or 
much higher taxes than those recently 
enacted by Congress will be necessary, if 
the cash outlays augmented by large ap- 
propriations for the financing of rearma- 
ment are to be balanced by receipts.” 

If neither the economies nor the addi- 
tional taxes are forthcoming, financing 
through sales of securities entirely to non- 
bank investors will be difficult because in 
the absence of rationing and direct price 
and production controls, peace-time re- 
armament expenditures are likely to be 
accompanied by deficit spending by busi- 
ness firms and others.” 


“Comics” Aid Study 

A “‘comic-type”’ picture book which ex- 
plains atomic energy, jet propulsion, tele- 
vision, and other scientific developments 
has been prepared by the school service de- 
partment of an eastern corporation. It was 
produced for use as a teaching aid in sci- 
ence and social science classes of junior 
and senior high schools, Industrial Press 
Service reports. 
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Electronics in Ac 


Already, many businesses, large and small, are using IBM Elec- 
tronic Business Machines to speed their work. Every day more 
of these machines are coming off IBM production lines to save 
time, money, and effort for ever more companies. 

One of the 9 types of IBM Electronic Machines, the Electronic 


Calculating Punch, is pictured above. It is used for all types of 


accounting, statistical, and scientific computations. This machine 
figures payrolls, for example, at speeds hitherto impossible. In 
one minute, it computes the net pay of 100 people, multiplying 
hours by rate, subtracting all taxes and other deductions, adding 
overtime and bonuses. 

IBM Electronic and Electric Business Machines can ease the 
accounting burden for your company, too. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 























The CWaltonal Adding Machine 








...with time-and-effort saving features 
never before combined in one machine 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY Sational 


CASH REGISTERS® ADDING MACHINES 
DAYTON 9, OHIO ACCOMMTING MACHINES 








